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not afford ſcope for the diſplay of much 


74 ingenuity; but if it is not of a very ſplendid, 


it is of a very important nature, and is well 5 
entitled to the attention equally of the ſtate . 
man and the phyſician, While I was in the 44 
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army, I frequently had in view to publiſ a 


work of this kind, as I thought it was meh 
wanted, from having obſerved the little - | 
attention which is paid to preſerving the 
health of ſoldiers, compared with that which _ 
is beſtowed on the navy. But what was 
often intended was never executed; and on 
leaving the army, and entering into private 
practice, the deſign was laid aſide. A few. 
months ago, however, happening to be pre- 
ſent at the inſpection of the guards by his 
Male: in 9 8 and being: informed 
2 | A 4 5 


3 * SY 
y a 4 


Vil . | Preface. 


of the quarter to which, at that time, 10 5 5 


were deſtined, I felt ſome emotions of pity, 


r 


of forrow, and indignation at ſeeing ſo fine 
a a body of Britiſh ſoldiers doomed, as I thought, 


to deſtruction, not by the enemy, nor even 
by the climate they were to encounter, but 


by cauſes which we have it in our power to 
remove, and which ever have been and ever - 
muſt be deſtructive to the army of this coun- 


try, whether in peace or in war. I therefore 


reſumed my intention, and haſtily drew up 


4 memorial on the cauſes of diſeaſe among 


foldiers 5 in the Weſt Indies, which Lieutenant 
„ Colonel Lenox was ſo kind as to offer to 


preſent to the Duke of Richmond, who as 


Maſter General of the Ordnance ought to be, : 


and commonly i is conſidered as being at the 
head of the army, while there is no Com- 


mander in Chief. But, about that time the 

convention took place with Spain, and it was 

thought that the occaſion was paſt which might 
render ſuch a repreſentation neceſſary. HO w- 
ever, the ſubject having been again ſtarted was 


pur ſued, and I now offer the following obſerva- 
tions to the public, from a motive which cannot 
be cenſured, an earneſt deſire td preſerve the 


health and lives of the Britiſh army, and to 


om 


5 the intereſts of my e 


„„ 1 avoid, 7 


£2 
Pn 


Pate. 5 . 
I avoid, as as as is poſlible, any pro- 
” - feen Phraſes, or entering into any medical 
diſquiſition, farther than making a few gene- 
ral obſervations which may tend to elucidate 
my ſubject to every reader. But the nature 
of it is ſuch, that to treat it with perſpicuity, 
or to impreſs. the importance of it on the 
mind of the reader ſo forcibly as I defire, I 
ſhall perhaps on many occaſions be obliged to 
have recourſe to repetition. 5 . 
Thoſe who are fond of orig great 5 
Fe to cauſes of proportionate magnitude, 
will often, in their reſearches into thoſe cauſes, 
be ſurpriſed to find on what” apparently un- 
important circumſtances the Hfe of an indi- 
vidual, and even the fate of an empire may 
depend. To thoſe perſons the ſubject we 
are about to conſider, may appear deſerving of 


very little attention. Whether it ought or 


| ought not to be viewed in that light, let the 
| lowing obſervations determine. 
Succeſs in war often depends on circum- 
ſtances, which appearing of a trivial nature, 
are frequently overlooked ; but inattention to 
thoſe circumſtances may often lay the foun- 
dation for much ſerious regret, both to a mi- 
niſter and to the ſtate. The bad quality of 
the F on board of Admiral Byron's 
1 3 . 
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fleet, in che engagement off Grenada, in "the 


; late war, was feelingly lamented and repro- 
- bated in the Houſe of Commons; and, at 
that time, it was confidently. aſſerted, that, 
| _ owing to this .cauſe, we loſt an opportunity 


of difabling the enemy, and of ſaving Gre- 


; nada to this country. Had more attention 


been paid to the quality of the powder, it is 


not very difficult to conjecture, what might 
have been the conſequences to this kingdom 
of the Admiral's engagement with the whole 
of the French naval power in the Weſt Indies. 
It is now generally believed, that when Sir 
<7 Charles Hardy, with an inferior force, re- 
treated from the combined fleets of the houſe 
of Bourbon, the enemy was in ſuch a 
wretched ſickly ſtate, that had a change of 
wind, or any other accident, forced the Britiſh 
admiral into an engagement, which in tho 
eircumſtances of his country at the time, it 
Was perhaps his duty to avoid, it might have 
proved to be the prondeſt day for England 
ſince the defeat of the Armada. Had the ad- 
mirals of France and Spain been more atten- 
tive to the means of preſerving. the healtn 
of their men, they might have deftroyed 
where they only bravadoed, and might have 
4 __ a blow to the naval power of this 


1 ute, 


Profece.. „ 
5 country, f from which, during the war, we e could 
not have recovered.— Had the real ſtate f 
the effectual force for the defence of Jamaica, 
in the years 1779, 1780, and 1781, been 
known to our enemies, they muſt have at- 


tacked it, and if they had, it is extremely 5 


probable that either Jamaica or Gibraltar | 


would not now be in the poſſeſſion of Britain. 
Their ignorance of that ſtate, though ſcarcely 
_ credible, conſidering the frequent open com- 
munication by cartels, and the conſtant clan- 
 deftine intefcourſe that was carried on be- 
tween the Britiſh and French iſlands, is yet _ 
the only reaſon that has been aſſigned for the 
enemy never availing themſelves of their fre- 
quent naval ſuperiority, and of their great 
land force, to attack the moſt valuable Eng- | 
liſh ſettlement in that quarter of the world. 
In the year 1781, the commiſſary for Engliſh 
priſoners at Cape Frangois was taken by a 
privateer, and brought into Port Antonio, in 
Jamaica, which was the head- quarters of the 
94th regiment, of which, at that time, I was 
ſurgeon. He was on parole; but, as the place 
did not afford lodgings fit for a gentleman, he 
was invited to live in the fort: one of the 
officers reſigned to him his bed and his room., 
and while he remained has ve on every oc- 
„ e caſion 


W  Prefece. | 


| | 1 
ES 6 caſion He Was treated with the moſt inna - t 
: Kindneſs and Attention. 'For this he after- = = 
vrards expreſſed his gratitude in the beſt 
manner, both in words and in deeds, declaring 77 

on his departure, that the politeneſs he had 


| experienced ſhould not be forgot i in the treat- 

I ment of any Engliſh priſoners : whom the far- = FF 

1 | tine of war might throw into his hands at 
the Cape. He was a man of good ſenſe and ; | 


diſcernment. He remarked the peculiar it 
advantages of the harbour, nor did the con- = 
dition of the fort at that particular time, nor | 
the number and nature of the troops ap- 
pointed to defend it, eſcape his obſervation. 
He was alſo a Witneſs, as well as other pri- 
ſoners, to the condition of our troops at 
* Kingſton and Spaniſh town. He had been 
moſt cruelly treated by the captain of a Ja- 
1 maica privateer, who made him a priſoner 
matter lie had been captured and ranſomed by 
RY another. F or this injury he received ample 
and generous remuneration from Sir John 
Dalling, and ſome merchants in Kingſton. ; 
His veſſel was reſtored, the ranſom given up, 
and the owners of one 5 the privateers made 5 
him a handſome pecuniary compenſation for 
the injury he had ſuſtained by the unwarrant- | 


able Lender of their 2 1 hope, for 
the 


v0 +: 


XIII 


the Hils 55 uma nature, that the gra- 5 
titude of this man, who had ample opportu- 
nities of knowing the ſtate of the iſland, Pre- 5 
vented him even from wiſhing to injure an 
enemy whoſe honour, Juſtice," and humanity | 

| he had fo extenſively experienced. But if, in 
conſequence of the information of this perſon, 5 
or of any other priſoner, Jamaica had bas. 
attacked in the year 1780 or 178 , the en 5 
feebled ſtate of the greateſt part of the PRs 


tich troops in that iſland, muſt too fatally have ? 
| pointed out the importance of exerting! every." 


q faculty to preſerve” the health and vigour of 

| our army, and the danger of inattention to 

the manner of living of ſoldiers newly arrived 

in that country. The danger to Which Ja- 

maica Was at that time expoſed is now paſſed; N 
but it is earneſtly: hoped,” that in future the 


WE cauſes which contribute to diminiſh” the 


; health and ſtrength | of our armaments in the 
Weſt Indies, may be more attended to, and 
| conſequently as much as poſſible avoided. 
In the courſe of this work I ſhall have oc. 


caſion to fate the effects of fpirituous liquors. 


1 on the army, and the lower claſſes of people | ” - 
Ireland. Thoſe effects for many FH 
alt have arreſted the attention, and wounded 

the feelings of every man of reflection or 

ee „ | humanity. 4 


8 xiv 1 P ” ac e. 


humane). Tam authorized to mention that, 

in. conſequence of the repreſentations, of the 
_ clergy, and of the grand Juries of: ſeveral 
counties, of the pernicious conſequences to 
the health and morals of the people, reſulting 
from the exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors, 
this ſubject will be among the firſt to engage 
the attention of the Iriſh Parliament at its 
next meeting *; and, that an attempt will be 
made to ac the conſumption of ſpirits, 
and to increaſe, as much as poſſible, that of 

malt liquors. Should this work be honoured 

with the peruſal of any member of the Britiſh, 

Senate, I hope the facts it contains may excite, 
his attention to the conſideration of a ſubject 
Which always muſt be of importance to Bri- 
tain, while ſhe wiſhes to maintain her poſ- |} 
ſeſſions r in the n or en | 

© world. 7 


* This part was written many 5 before. the Iriſh 
bet met. What. has happened fince, in the Houſe - 
of Commons of Ireland, 2 Go proves the G of 
the information I received. | 


„„ 


. ace. „„ Cans 5 


SINCE the force bt of this Preface was 


Written, ſome gentlemen: have been ſent to 
the Weſt Indies to examine the condition of 
our fortifications in that part of the world. 
It is to be hoped that it may have been a part 
of their inſtructions to examine alſo the ſtate 
of the hoſpitals and barracks in the different 


iſlands, and to take the advice of ſome ſenſi- 


ble medical man, with regard to the moſt 


proper ſituation for, and mode of conſtructing 


both hoſpitals and barracks. For, as far as 
; I was able to judge, too little attention has . . 


been paid to theſe circumſtances, and much 


_ miſchief has ariſen to the troops, which 
might eaſily have been prevented. Fortifi- 
cations can be of little uſe, if the means are 


neglected of preſerving the health and 9 | 


= of thoſe who are to defend them. 


No 40, art 5 
22th March, 1791. 
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12 end in r the; Weben of Gerad? ritain 
have been employed in the Weſt Indies, it 
has un rtunatehy happened, that the number 
of thoſe who Havens by ne has, 
occaſioned. by e of the enemy. Va- 
rious cauſes have contributed to produce this 
mortality; but to theſe cauſes no proper at- 
tention ſeems hitherto to have been paid, and 
conſequently no effectual means have been 
employed to check their operation. We ap- 
pear to have ſought refuge in our indolence, 
and inſtead of attempting to leſſen, we have 
been contented with deploring this mortality, 
as a misfortune not to be avoided. In the 
late ſituation of ee br n, N it was. 
protable that a conſ part 


at the fame time, the moſt 
diſeaſe, or of preventing the operation of thoſe 


= On the Dbef of the 
it appeared to me, that it was neither offi- 
cious nor improper, to inveſtigate the cauſes 
to which the mortality amon g troops in 
that country has been owing. But even 
now, hep we have a proſpect of peace, 


ſuch an inveſtigation may not be the leſs ne- 


ceſſary. We may now have a better oppor- 


tunity, than in the time of war, of determining 
how far the means recommended in the fol- 
pages may be uſeful in enabling ſol- 
der either 18 aroid tte moſt cammon,. and, 
active cauſes of 


cauſes on the human body. In an inquiry of 
this kind it may perhaps appear, that we have 
been ſo long habituated to error, that the 
. nences of it are regarded nearly with | 
indifference. Vet this ertor has been produc- 
tive, equally of ineffiracy in many military 
operations, and of much expence to the na- 


tion. If this obſervation . is found ta be juſt, 


it will not be conſiſtent with the policy of a 
wiſe government to perſevere in a practice 


t Which experience hath proved to be imme 
_ Riately injurious to individuals, and ultimately 
to the ſtate ; nor can the long eſtabliſhment 


of ſuch a practice be a good en for its 
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HE" te of (lier is „ at all times, vas 
Jrnable to the ſtate, "as every ſoldier 
employed in the ſervice occaffens & finally 
though conſtant and growing, experice* to the 
community.” This Life, on particular occa- 


fions, * becomes ſtill more valuable; When a 4 


ſoldier is ſent to a diſtant country, either to 
3 a part of the empire, or to attack che 

ominſons of an enemy, the expence of ſend- 
1 him (including pay, feeding, clothing, 
the hire of tranſports, and other contingen- 
cies) amounts, on a very moderate ne 
to upwards of thirty pounds ſterling . The 
preſervation, therefore, of any number of lives 
muſt be of important benefit to the ſtate; for 
if five Hundred men either die, or are ſo far 
weakened by diſeaſe as to be” unfit for actual 
| ſervice, that number muſt” be replaced, at 4 
ow expence WINES nation, to ee us e 1thi 
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effetually to defend our own \ poſſeſſion 8, of 
to annoy thoſe of an enemy. But indepen- 
dent of the expenee oceaſioned by che death 
of a ſoldier on foreign ſervice, it ought to 
be conſidered that ſucceſs in every military 

operation muſt, in a great meaſure, depend 
on the health and vigour of the —_— em- 
ployed to carry it into execution. The 
nation is therefore particularly intereſted | in 
preſerving the health of our troops, and may 
be enabled partly to obtain ſo deſirable an 
end, as we have it in our power to remove 


one of the principal cauſes of diſeaſe to which ; 


they are expoſed, | 

Dr. John. Watts,” hg was e to, 5 
a» army in Jamaica during part of the late 
Par, informs us, that in leſs than four years 
we loſt 52 50 men in that illand only, not one 
of whom fell by the enemy. To. a great 
part of this mortality I. was a melancholy 
witneſs. Doctor Hunter's: uniform attention 
to his duty, and the opportunity he had of 
acquirin g information, prevent us from doubt- 
ing the accuracy of his ſtatement. Whatever 
were the cauſes of this. dreadful mortality, 

among troops which were deſtined to protect 
one of the moſt important foreign poſſeſſions 
of Britain, it is certain that this, together with 


| Tiles ; 9 8 5 > "os | 1 -: the 


| ee 1 the * 
che debilitated ate as 3 per of the 
army in Jamaica, during the years 1779, 1780, 

and 1781, rendered that valuable ſettle 

in a great meaſure defenceleſs, and e 
| — grounded apprehenſions for the ſafety of 

5 __ iſland. If the great cauſe of that ſickneſs : 
and mortality is ſtill allowed to operate, we 

cannot expect that its effect will he different; 
the climate and the cauſes of diſeaſe pęculiar 
to ĩt are ſtill the ſame, and the conſtitutions 
of Britiſh ſoldiors are not better than they 
formerly were, We ought therefore to adopt 
ſome: mode, which contains a probability of 
preventing the recurrence of a calamity which, 

| Sh in future, may occaſion the loſs of Jamaica to 

Britain. Any mode that is adopted can 

ſcarcely be worſe than that which we . + 

at preſent, and which reaſon and Xperience 

wanne as deſtructive an r . 

It is not my intention, nor is it in my 
power, ta enumerate all the n which cons 

5 rectly or indire 


mortality aboye toned: Nope aud I 85 


ſhall take notice of ſome; I mean here particu- 
larly to attend to two cauſes, which operated 
in no ſmall degree, and were perhaps more 


83 1 Og N the health 
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of of: our foldiers a” ſervi in 
Weſt Indies during the late war. 
The pernicious effects . on the hits 
man body by the Habit,” and conſequently 
immoderate, uſe of ſpirits, have been long 
lamented, equally by the: a apy and ou | 
maraliſt. Every med 
difficulty in treating even a diene an: 
ariſing in conſtitutions habituated to the uſe. 
of ſpirits. Many ſenſible und deſerving men, 
both of the medical and of other profeſſions, 
have attempted; by exertin, 8 their influence, 
and by their writings, to prevent the deſtruc- 
tive conſequences” proceeding from the too 
free uſe of this faſcinating poiſon, among in- 
dividuals in private life. But the effects pro- 
duced, by che uſe of it, on ſoldiers and 
ſailors {mote 2 in their conſequen- 
45 affecting the (offenſive or defenſive 
; ſtrength 26 the country) ſeem not to have 
been — to in 1 particular a manner as 
1 K j ect requires. 1 


The er of ſupplying our troops 

in the Weſt Indies with rum only, excluding 

other liquors which are of real benefit to the 

perſon who uſes them, is well known to every 

officer, and to every perſon Who has been in 

che P 1 8 of the army in that 
| conntry: 8 


,- 8 r 
country, To the teſtimony of theſe gene- 
men, founded on their own obſeryation, I ap. 
peal for the truth of the e nn 
on the uſe of ſpirituous liquors, s.. 
The habitual uſe of rum, in Ali que, 
tity allowed by government, leads, in moſt 
caſes, to its being carried to exceſs; and, con- 
ſequently, the daily uſe of a certain quantity 
of ardent ſpirits, of doubtful quality, renders 
the human body more liable to be acted upon 
by the cauſes of diſeaſe, in a climate to which 

that body has not been accuſtomed. We will 
prove hereafter, that, owing to particular cir- 
cumſtances in the ſtate of a ſoldier doing duty 
in a Weſt India” iſland, rum, Wn -uſed 
habitually in moderate or exceſſive | quantity, 
always diminiſhes the ſtrength of 5 body, 
and therefore renders the men more ſuſoep- 


tible of diſeaſe, and unfit for eee. 9 1 


which vigour and activity are required. 
I do not aſſert that every individual ſoldie -< 
is thus weakened; but I aſſert, with ſome con- 
fidence, that the aggregate ſtrength of a large 
body of troops is diminiſhed: by the habitual 
-uſe of ſpirits ;/ 30 and that this d imin | > 
the ſtrength of a large body renders it unable 
OY to execute a N of ſervice; to 


B *. TL 4 * d 


be competent. 2321963 10 ane 
e will not be denied that the: climate 1s 
often blamed for that devaſtation which, with 
more juſtice, ought. to be aſcribed to our own 
ignorance and unaccountable inattention. 
The climate is certainly unfavourable to 2 
Britiſn conſtitution, as it contains the cauſes 
olf many diſeaſes, ſo far peculiar to itſelf, that 
thoſe diſeaſes are either nor known, or very 
rarely met with in Britain. Vet, by a little 
attention, the cauſes of diſeaſe have been 

prevented from operating on the bodies of 
Engliſhmen, many of whom have enjoyed 

| (through, a long courſe of years) in the Weſt 
Indies, as good, and even better health, than 
they ever poſſeſſed in their native country. 
But if, by our prepoſterous conduct with re- 
gard to diet and other circumſtances, inſtead 
of guarding ourſelves againſt the unfavourable 


nature of the climate, we {endeavour to brin g 
dur bodies into the fitteſt ſtate to be ated 


upon by the cauſes of diſeaſe peculiar to it, 


7 the climate ought to be abſolved from the 


charge of the mortality which enſues. 
The following well known fact may lead us 
to believe, that the climate is not ſo very pre- 
81 to a n conſtitution, as it has 
been 


themſelves: to d 


Army in the We 
Weſt Son etna enjoy good healt 


lefs, by their own -irregularity, they N 
eaſe, for the cfie&ts of which. 


irregularity. the climate is very 


made anſweräble, It ie Wel n 


many young men fail every year from Britai 


and Ireland, to ſeek ins in Wee 


cantile line, or to act as book-keepers ona 
plantation in ſome of the Weſt 
— Theſe. men generally enjoy 2 d health, .as 
neither their circumſiances;)x nor their hopes 

of preferment, allow them to indulge in any 

exceſs. But if, on any occaſion, eſpecially 
ſoon after their arrival, they happen to uſe 
ſpirituous , liquors: in immoderate quantity, 
and particularly if theſe are of a bad quality. 
the loſs of life frequently atones for their im- 
prudence. If then the conſequences of the 
exceſſive uſe of ſpirits are often prejudicial to 
thoſe young men, how much more frequently... 

muſt they be injurious. to a private ſoldier? 

The former. and the latter were born in the 
ſame country, where the articles of their diet 
were nearly the ſame; yet on their arrival 
in the Welt Indies, the ſituation. of the one 
is, in every reſpect, different from that of the 
| ether. . The young adventurer is exhorted by 
CCC advice. 


advice, and compelled by auth 
from the uſe of every thing tl 
judicial to his health, vchich is conſequently 
preſerved, and his diet is little different from 
that to which he had been accuſtomed. But 


changed on his entering into an 


ha 4 
© . 
3 * 
4 I 5 
+ , 3 
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hat may be pre- 


the uſual diet of a ſoldier is imm 


elimate, and he is invited to the uſe of ſpiritu- 5 

ous liquors, which ſoon prove the means of 
kis deſtruction, though given to him with the 
laudable, but miſtaken, view of preſerving his 


body in a ſtate of health and vigour.' Hence 
tit will appear, that the difference in point of 
| health, between perſons in the mercantile and 
military line, is more owing to the difference 

in their mode of living, than to the influence 


of the climate, which ſeems to be exerted 


uſually in a ſecondary manner, ſeldom injuring 
fthqoſe who guard themſelves againſt its opera- 


tion, but very frequently acting as an exciting 


cauſe of diſorders ' in men whoſe bodies, by 


inattention to their manner of living, are pre- 
diſpoſed to diſeaſe. In confirmation of this 


< remark, with regard to the different effects 


duced by the influence of the climate, un- 


aided by any other cauſe, and thoſe which 


d from the power of the climate co- 


e with” ws Tar diet, I ſhall add the 


N 8 


: — r a hpi — emergefey to raiſe” a | 
number of men, and to ſend them off, almoſ 
as ſoon as raiſed, to defend her Poſſeſſions in 
the Weſt Indies, or to draw) the attention of 
Spain to the ſafety of her own ſettlements in 
that part of the World. In the year 1780 
a ſcheme for this purpoſe was ſuggeſted, and 
four new raiſed regiments * were emb! rked 

for an expedition againſt the poſſeſſions ef 
Spain in South America: three months 
elapſed between the day of their embarkation | 
and that of their failing from England; and 
after being fix months at ſea; on board of 
tranſports, they were landed in Jamaica, i in the 
moſt unfavourable ſeaſon of the year. As the 
men were in a very ſickly and enfeebled tate, 
the expedition to South America was laid 

aſide, and they were orderec 


d to remain in 
Jamaica, for the protection of that iſland, 
veel _ A e d Irons of 8 1 


#5 a . 


| Haring, Co. MC 
Dis 6 n eies 


i troops conſiſted e * ſalted a 
* and, ſoon after failing from England, the men 
= belonging to a regiment of which, at that 
1 ttime, I was ſurgeon, were limited in the daily 
1 . allowance of water, in four out of the five 
ttanſports in which the regiment was em- 
barked. In all the tranſports but one, the 
water was more or leſs ill- taſted, yet it was 
eagerly deſired by the men, both on account 
of their living then entirely on ſalted provi- 
ſions, and of the heat of the climate into 
which they had entered. The ſmall-beer 
was either exhauſted, or was become ſo ſour 
as to be unfit for uſe; the men, therefore, 
had an allowance of rum and water, which 
was drank off immediately on its being de- 
| livered. to them. The firſt circumſtance that 
excited my attention to the ſubject of this 
treatiſe, aroſe from obſerving, that in one tranſ- 
port, where the men had an ample allowance 
of water and ſmall- beer, during the voyage, 
they were much more Ps a ale W 
ä the other ſhips. E 1 
From this total change i in thi manner. wes 
| owe, co-operating with the influence of the 
climate, it may be ſuppoſed that a very im- 
portant change took place in the conftitution 
of the ſoldiers. The a was weakened 
Eno: | 1 : from 
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| tivem atter; ee being re weakened, 
powers on which life — re debe in 
a ſtate of exertion, greater in degree than the 
could bear for any length of time en 
punity, by the conſtant action of the ſtiroulus. 
of ſpirituous liquors, whoſe ultimate . 
was aul farther to diminiſh the energy a the 
brain, and conſequently: to render the men 
more e e That this was the 
effect produced appears evidently from Put 
. mortality which enſu d, for in ſome of thoſe 
regiments, two-thirds, and in others upwards 
of one-half, died, or were rendered unit for 
ſervice, before they had been a year, or at 
moſt a year and a half, in the iſland of Ja- 
maica. This fact can be well aſcertained, 
and proves how . pernioipus the conſequences 
are to young troops, reſulting from a total 
change of diet, and eſpecially from the uſe of 
ſpirituous liquors in an unfavourable climate, 
And from the obſervation, that the troops in 
one. tranſport, | which contained water and 


ſmall beer in abundance, to whom no rum 
was ſerved out till towards the end of the 
voyage, were more healthy than thoſe in the 
other ſhips, it appears: ſtill more probable, 
IE too what has been fad a above n 


4.” 


the princpe — of cop which * : 
pens among our forces in the Weſt Indies. 
If it is argued,” that the moſt temperate men, 
who take every precaution to preſerve health, 
are often rapidly carried off (as is faid) by the 
climate, I anſwer that, conſiſtently with my 
own knowledge, men of a very oppoſite cha- 
rater, who have been equally expoſed to the 
ufluence of the climate, have not only-furviv= 
ed, but have enjoyed their health unimpaired. 
The ſame thing happens — day in Britain, 
yet we cannot aſſign any caufe for it, u wwe 
are ed wh every circumſtance 
in thoſe apparently oppoſite enen 
Pet no man in his ſenſes will conclade; be- 
cauſe a temperate man who has lived well, 
and bas Wen neee of his eee e wn 


Weſt- — py a . addicted t to | hack 
living ſurvives with impunity, that the latter 
mode is moſt conducive to the preſervation 


8 1 of health. At he lame time I remember to 


have obſerved to a gentletnany who had reſided 
many years in the iſland, and who, having 
been much in the Adcivprofatipery from 

11 7 8 1 | . Hong. - 


thoſe der ae — a: drank a ee e. — 
of good wine after dinner, were in general 
healthy and ſtout, while thoſe Who einher 
abſtained from it altogether, or who, ini 
of wine, drank largely of rum and water, ſuf- 
fered from various. eee 1 een y 
died. 1 1 et 
| Pann are toro wa BF „ ths | 
preſent mode of ſupplying ſoldiers with ſpirit- 
uous liquors, which may be ſtated here, as 
confirming the opinion given above, with re- 
gard to the effect of this mode. It was for- 
merly faid that the habitual, leads very gene- 
rally, among ſoldiers, to the exceſſive, uſe of 
rum. This will not appear a ſurpriſing ef- 


fect among a claſs of men whoſe. conduct is 


under no reſtraint from public opinion, When 
we conſider that the uſe of fruit preſerved ids 
brandy, or the uſe of various bitters infuſed 
in it, which has been preſcribed as a remedy; 
has led many perſons of both ſexes, and of 

every rank in life, into an habit of drinking to 
_ exceſs. They, like many ſoldiers, ſoon feet | 
_ 2 craving and uneaſy ſenſation in the ſtomach} 
to alleviate which, they have' recourſe. to/ the 
cauſe which originally produced it. To re- 
move if, the ſoldier * with the little mo- 


„ ; 
x 


_ ney n procure, for a por ner f this ever=' 
- operating ns a 2 quantity of which, 
of the moſt execrable quality, he obtains from 
an huckſter, in the Weſt Indies, for a very 
trifling ſum. If he has not money, he ſells 
his beef, pork:*, and even his neceſſaries 
(though almoſt certain of detection and con- 
ſequent puniſhment) to procure a quantity of 
rum, from which, owing. to the power of 
habit, he cannot abſtain, though convinced 
by bis own feelings that it is continually un- 
dermining his conſtitution. He perſeveres 
in his deſtructive courſe in ſpite of remon- 
ſtance, in defiance of puniſhment; and, if 
aacked by diſeaſe, is either ſpeedily deſtroyed, 

or is left an uſeleſs and nnn. n on 
iis country. 1 
The other circumſtance r our at- 
i ariſes from a cauſe intended by govern- 
ment to produce a very different effect from 
what it does. Whatever may be ſaid with 
regard to the ſuperior wholeſomeneſs of old 
to new rum, I am diſpoſed to believe, from 
many inſtances that have fallen under my ob- 
ſervation, that although there is ſome differ- 
e eu. _ en wm n f 
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on the body, the ultimate Hecks, reſulting from 
the habitual uſe of either, are equally bad, al- 


though the effect of the old does not G 


ſpeedily appear as that occaſioned by the uſe 
of new ſpirit. However, as it has been long 
ſuppoſed, that the bad conſequences, which 
we have aſcribed to the uſe of ardent ſpirit, 
are in a great meaſure owing to the quality of 
the liquor, government, on this idea, has 
generally endeavoured to provide rum of the 
beſt kind. But the old rum, diſtributed by 
government, is diſliked by the generality of 


ſoldiers, who prefer any vile adulterated ren, * 0 
that leaves (what they call) a grip behind 


it *. The daily allowance in ee, was 


half a pint to each man; but it is well known 
that this allowance was frequently encreaſed, _ 


by the connivance, or favour, of the perſon. 
whoſe buſineſs it was to diſtribute it. As the 
government rum was often of a quality ſupe- 
rior to that generally uſed in the iſland, the 
purchaſe of it became an object to many 
people of different ranks. Conſequently a 
ſoldier was tempted to exchange his allow- 


£4 ance for a double or a triple quantity of a a 


„ which he ene to his own, , KI” | 


* ses note . 5 | 
QF 1 which, 


1.909 !. © bj 2 Def of th a 
which, i we may judge of its qualities by 
its effects, was in the higheſt degree deſtruc- 

tive; for in many caſes theſe effects were 

almoſt inſtantaneouſſy fatal. In others, 
though life was with difficulty en, yet 
the preſervation of life was attended with a 
fatuity of mind, and a loſs of bodily ſtrength, 
which rendered the men incapable of any 
military duty. Many lingered in this ſitua- 
tion for a longer or ſhorter time; ſome had 

a partial recovery, but it is believed that no 

man, who at any time ſuffered materially from 

_ this cauſe, was ever reſtored to a ſtate. of we 

=_ halt which could render him uſeful as a 

Ki ſioldier. It will not be concluded from hence, 

that in order to put a ſtop to a traffic of this 

kind, ſo injurious to the men, they ought to 
be ſupplied with new inſtead of old rum. 

But the fact above mentioned may partly ex- 

plain the manner in which the habitual uſe 

of rum has a tendeney to occaſion its 2 70 | 
carried to exceſs. wy 
That the uſe of old is not 8 b maths a 
pernicious as that of new rum, will prabably 
be admitted as a matter of general experience. 
The ſwallowing of even what may be con- 
ſidered a moderate quantity of new rum, has, 
(48 [ have obſerved) been followed by almoſt | 
„ ſudden 
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FE: cas deaths Numerous. inſtances. can be 
produced of the ſame effect happening among 
the lower claſſes of people 1 in Ireland, from 
the uſe of Whey, which, in its mode of ope- 
rating on the body, much reſembles that of 
new rum; and eſpecially i in the uſe of either 
producing, very ſpeedily, violent fluſhing of 
the face, throbbing of the carotid and tem- 
poral arteries, with other ſymptoms of an in- 
creaſed quantity of blood being ſent to the 
brain. If the quantity either of whiſky or 
of new rum is farther increaſed, a furious 
intoxication, reſembling raging madneſs, en- 
ſues, which often ends in death, or leaves:the 
| unhappy object incapable, for a long 725 on = 
any mental or bodily exertion. 1 


The cauſes to which the b in im- 
mediate effect, produced by old and new. rum 


is to be aſcribed, are not accurately aſcertained. 


Vet though J admit the fact, as confirmed by 
repeated obſervation, I am neither prepared, 
nor do I think it of conſequence to enter 
minute ly i into the conſideration of thoſe cauſes. 

It is ſufficient to obſerve at preſent, that the 


difference in immediate effect has been aſ- 


cribed to new rum containing a portion of - 
lead in ſolution, which is known to be a de- 
leterious poiſon. This ſuppoſition, however, 
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as far as I can Judge, appears to be not well 


5 founded. Several experiments have been made, 


which have failed, to aſcertain the preſence 
of lead in new rum. Yet this ſuppoſition 


ſeems to derive ſome weight ſrom an obſer- 


vation made by the late Dr. Fothergill, who 


| remarks, that perſons accuſtomed to dram- 


drinking, eſpecially women, (among other 


complaints to which they are ſubject from 


this cauſe) have often the ſenſation of a burn- 
ing heat in the ſoles of their feet ; a ſymptom 


which generally attends the diſorders proceed- 
ing from the admiſſion of lead and ſome 


other mineral poiſons into the body. But if 


the bad effects of new rum are owing to its 


containing a quantity of lead in ſolution, 
which is precipitated from the old, this fymp- 


tom ought never to appear in perſons who 
uſe ſpirituous liquors only of the beſt quality. 
But I know, from much attention to this 


ſubject, that a dryneſs and a burning ſen- 
ſation in the palms of the hands, and 


in the ſoles of the feet, even though the 


perſon i is otherwiſe free from complaint, are 


ſymptoms often attending on the exceſſive 
or habitual uſe of ſpirits, although there is no 
reaſon to ſuſpe& that the ſpirit contains any 
pernicious impregnation. Thoſe ſymptoms 


are 
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are frequently attended with a varicoſe ſtate 
of ſame of the veins in the lower extremities, 
accompanied with excruciating pain, and with 
ulcers in theſe parts, which are found to be 
uncommonly obſtinate, and are ſeldom or 
never cured, while the perſon is in the habit 
of uſing ſpirits. Perhaps it is owing to the 
general and immoderate uſe of whiſky, that 
ulcers, of different kinds, in the inferior ex- 
tremities, are more frequently met with 
among ſoldiers, and the lower claſſes of, people 
in Ireland, than among perſons of the ſame 
deſcription in any other part of the Britiſh 
dominions sx. 

It has been alſo ſappoſed, has new rum = 
contains a larger quantity of alcohol, in a 
more concentrated ſtate, and-of empyreuma- 
tic oil, than the old. This ſuppoſition alſo 
is liable to many objections, and indeed any 
opinion on this ſubje&, not ſupported by ac- 
tual experiment, ſcarcely deſerves attention. 
But it will often be found difficult to aſcertain 

by experiment the cauſe. to which the dif- 

ference in effect, between old and new rum, 
is to be aſcribed, as it is a practice among 
— dealers in {pirits to made old rum from 


* Note F. 2 5 
83 „ 


a! - Oo wy Di iſeaſes of the 
fit newly imported. This is done by im 
pregnating the new ſpirit with matters Which 
impart to it colour and flavour, in ſome 
meaſure reſembling thoſe of the old. Hyſon 
tea, burnt ſugar, and bruiſed Prunes, are often 

uſed for this purpoſe but it is reaſonably 
doubted, whether the i impregnating matter is 

- always of ſo innocent a nature. New rum, 

thus manufactured, is ſold by ſome people as 

' old ' ſpirit. T' leave to others to determine 
the probability of this manufacture bein g fre- 

quently introduced into the navy and army, 
during war, when the conſumption and con- 
| ſequent demand are e rol at other 
times. : ro 
It was ſtated ahve; that . icon; ef- 
fects produced, on the bodies of ſoldiers, by 
the habitual uſe of ſpirits, of whatever quality, 
are the ſame. Some doubt of the truth of 
this obſervation may ariſe, from the many 
examples which can be brought of perſons 
who have been in the habitual uſe of rum, 
during a long period of life, without-experi- 
eneing its bad effects. But ſuch inſtances, 
though common, are far from being univerſal, 
even in private life, and in the army are ex- 
tremely rare. But even in private life, a 
perſon Who uſes a certain daily quantity of 


ardent 


5 


. i : . 
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7 akin ſpirits," feels the effect of them more 


generally than is imagined, in various Oc a- 


ſional yet tranſient complaints, although the 
cauſe of theſe effects is either not known, or, | 
if known, is not aſſigned. In the eourſe of 
the laſt three years, 1 have met with many 
caſes in this climate, in which the immode- 
rate, and even the habitual uſe. of a certain 
quantity of ſpirituous liquors daily, hath oe 
caſioned ſuch: a degree of fatuity, as rendered 
the perſon altogether incapable. of attention 
to buſineſs. I can produce many inſtances of 


ſudden death occaſioned. by the uſe. of a large 5 


quantity of ſpirituous liquors; and every man 
of obſervation, engaged in the practice of 
phyſic, may recolle&. inſtances. of inſanity. 
proceeding. from the ſame cauſe, But if a 
man has been accuſtomed, during many years, 
to ſwallow daily a quantity of ardent ſpirits 
with impunity, his good fortune muſt be 
owing to his having an uncommonly good 
conſtitution, to his enjoying a nouriſhing, 
conſequently an invigorating diet, and to other 
circumſtances in his mode of living, which 
do not occur in the life of a private ſoldier 
employed on ſervice, in an unfavourable cli- 
mate, and ſupported by a diet which affords 
little nouriſhment, and to Which, until he 
Es © entered 


$53 
7.20 


. On the Diſeaſes of the 
entered into that climate, he had not been ac. 
$a cuſtomed. Any objection, therefore, drawn 
from ſuch ' inſtances, does not apply to the 
general argument, that the habitual uſe of 


rum is prejudicial to the conſtitution of an 
85 ſoldier in a Weſt India climate. 

Any ardent ſpirit is more or leſs injurious 
to the body, wenn 80 to the manner: in 
which it is uſed, 


The practice 15 1 * den 8 water | 


(the mode in which rum is adminiſtered : to 
the army) ought to be reprobated and aboliſh- 


ed, as productive of all the bad conſequences 
reſulting from rum, or any other ardent ſpirit, 
uſed in what is called its raw ſtate. Rum, 
diluted with water, is extremely unpalateable 


to a perſon unaccuſtomed to it; but, after ſome 
time, it frequently happens that this mode of 


uſing ardent ſpirits is preferred to any other 
in which they are employed. An obſerva- 
tion made by the late Dr. Cullen, of the truth 


of which every man can judge, ſeems to ex- 
plain the cauſe of this fact. They are the 


te ſtron g and even diſagreeable im preſſions, . 


of peated, that give the moſt durable and te- 


e nacious habits, and therefore the chewing 
* of, tobacco is apt to become one of theſe; 
if 0 in in this yu that tobacco is ready 

*ta N 


be arts Weſt Inks. . 
4 to be carried to the greateſt exceſs.” It is on 
the ſame principle tliat the uſe of rum diluted 
with water, or What is vulgarly 9 grog. 
although at firſt diſagreeable, yet by frequent 
1 often induces an habit of drinking 

very difficult to overcome, even among men 
in a ſuperior line of life, but which is never 
relinquiſhed by a private ſoldier,” while he has 
the means of gratifying his deſire for it, 
In this mode of uſing it, rum is perhaps 
more injurious to the body than in any other, 
becauſe it makes only a ſimple uncompounded 
impreſſion, which becomes weaker by a fre- 
quent repetition of its cauſe; and therefore, 
after ſome time, an increaſe in the quantity of 
ſpirit becomes neceſſary to occafion the ſame 
impreſſion which a much ſmaller quantity of 
the ame ſpirit produced, before the body had 
been accuſtomed to it, | 
When rum is blended wat 4 large portion 


of ſugar, water, and vegetable acid, it is found 


from general experience to be leſs pernicious 
than in the form above mentioned. Several 
ſatisfactory reaſons, unneceſſary to be ſtated = 

here, may be aſſigned for this. We need only 
remark, that the vitriolic acid, which cannot 
be uſed with ſafety, except in moderate quan- 
| de when yy diluted with water, may be 
| . | 


0 the Diſeaſe fe the | 
| Ape ed to a great extent, without i injury, 
when mixed with mucilage of gum arabic. 

It is perhaps owing to the ſame reaſons, that 
1 mixing ardent ſpirits with milk deprives them 
in a great meaſure of their noxious power. 
In this form I have exhibited them in many 
caſes, with great temporary benefit, and often 
with permanent advantage. This has hap- 
pened chiefly in caſes where it was neceſſary 
to ſupport the ſtrength of the ſyſtem, not by 
the uſe of tonic, or what are called ſtrength- - 
ening medicines (which, from inattention to 
the | circumſtances of the caſe, are often an 
uſeleſs, and therefore an improper remedy) 
but by throwing in a quantity of nutritive 
matter, (milk or animal jelly) which would 
have been rejected by the ſtomach; unleſs ac- 
com panied by a moderate ſtimulus, to excite 
that organ to a due performance of its pecu⸗- 
liar functions. Rum is often uſed by ſoldiers 
undiluted, and very generally it is diluted with 
only a ſmall quantity of water, a mode which, 
for the reaſon above aſſi gned, is more inju- 
rious to the body than any other in which it 
can be uſed. It is always indeed leſs inju- 
rious according to the quantity and nature of 
ttdte ingredients with which it is mixed, eſ- 
. pug 6 1 theſe are gs ſuch a kind as to dis 
e miniſh 
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miniſh' its ſtimulus, and, 'at the fame time, to 
: en ſome nouriſhment to the body, When 
in a debilitated ſtate. This leads us to re- 
E ———— that the uſe of ſpirituous liquors is al- 
ways more prejudicial in the Weſt Indies, 
than in Britain, from the different ſtate of 
the body in theſe countries. Without troub- 
ling ourſelves to ſtate the cauſes, ' we; may 
ſafely aſſume it as a fact, that the body of an 
Engliſh ſoldier, even in health, in the Weſt 
Indies, is not ſo vigorous, nor capable of ſuch _ 


exertions as in England. But it is, or ſhould 


| pe, an axiom in medicine, that the ſtrength-of 
a ſtimulus ought to be in proportion to that 
of the body to which it is applied, and, con- 
5 ſequently, that it never can be juſtifiable to 
apply a 8 ſtrong ſtimulus to a body much 
weakened. An inattention to this imple 
principle, which ought to be a leading one in 
medicine, as it is ſupported on the obſervation 
of what every day happens, hath occaſioned | 
much miſchief in the practice of phyſic. It 
may be owing in a great meaſure to this inat- 
tention, that, notwithſtanding: the improved 
mode of treating fevers, they are not leſs ge- 
nera] ly fatal than formerly; and, although we 
have a medicine which will certainly cure 
every ſymptom of the. lues venerea, yet any 
. F enen 


4 


La: o the Dise. . 
diminution of the evils occaſioned by the ori- 
ginal diſeaſe, is almoſt over - balanced by the 
miſchief reſulting from the injudicious uſe of 

the remedy; which often induces a particular 

ſtate of body, and ſymptoms connected with 
that ſtate, equally deſtructive with the pri- 
mary complaint, and generally much more 
difficult to remove. Wine and bark, judi- 
ciouſly adminiſtered, are very valuable reme- 
"Oy in the treatment of fever, and mercury 
is equally uſeful in the venereal diſeaſe; but 

I am ſtrongly induced to believe, that theſe 
remedies could not ſo often fail in removing 
the diſorders for which they are preſcribed, 

if more attention were paid to the principle 
above mentioned. I have known practitioners 

who ſuppoſed that wine and bark could ſel- 

dom be of ſervice in any caſe of fever, from 
having obſerved that theſe medicines had fre- 
quently failed in producing any beneficial 

effect; and J have no doubt that the failure, in 

the greateſt number of thoſe caſes, was owin g 

to a want of attention to the circumſtances 

_ which indicated or contra-indicated their uſe. 

But even when indicated, attention ſhould be 

paoaaid to the quantity of the doſe, which, eſ- 
pecially in the latter ſtage of fever, is of- 

ten too (great for the I of the patient, 

| | and 
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| Aray' in the We 7 Indies. mt 
and encreaſes the confuſion in the ſyſtem; as 
well by its quantity as by its qualify. Whe= 
ther wine acts as a direct or an indirect ſti- 
mulus, we know that it excites the powers 
of life to an encreaſed action, in proportion 
to the quantity in which it is given, to the 


ſtrength of the patient, and, as he has been 


formerly accuſtomed to the uſe of it. But if 
a large quantity is given to a ſoldier who has 
not been accuſtomed to it, at a time when 
he is in a ſtate of extreme debility, the vital 
power muſt be ſtimulated to an exertion 
greater than it is capable of performing with 
ſafety, weakened as it is by the exiſting diſ- 
eaſe. But if this encreaſed exertion of the 
vital power, occaſioned by the wine, is miſ- 
taken, as it often is, for an encreaſe of the 
ſymptoms depending on the original diſeaſe, - 
which we propoſe to cure by the uſe of wine, 
the conſequence is, that the remedy i is eõ1ͤx 
hibited both more frequently, and in larger 
quantity, until the vital power, wearied out 
by the conſtant operation of a powerful ſti- 
mulus, becomes incapable of exerting its 
energy, and the patient is often hurried out 


of the world in the ſtupor of intoxication. 
Every man of candour in the profeſſion Ee 


own, that this * ha ppengs and 
5 to 
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30 3 On the Dj jeaſs if Het, 
to ſuppoſe wine to be an effectual remody, i in 
the Cure of low nervous or: putrid fever, „ In 

proportion as it is given in large quantity, i 


niſte ten | idea, : and has been 0 produc- 


tive of very ſerious conſequences. From a 

. good deal of attention to this ſubject, J ven- 

ture to aſſert, that there is no remedy in the 

materia medica preſcribed ſo frequently as 
wine, with ſo little attention to the circum- 


ſtances which ought to direct or forbid. its 
uſe, or to regulate the quantity in which it is 


employed; and that many advantages, which 
may be derived from wine as a remedy, are 


prevented by the indiſcriminate mode of pre- 


; ſeribing it; regardleſs of the. preſent: ſtate or 


former habits of the patient; and, conſequent- 


Pp, in the hands of negligent practitioners, it 
muſt often do miſchief. The ſame inatten- 


tion often deprives us of the benefit we may 


derive from the uſe of bark in the cure of 


fever. I have frequently ſeen: an ounce and 
a half of this remedy taken in the day, with 
manifeſt advantage; but that was only in the _ 
firſt ſtage of ſynochus, where the inflamma- 
tory ſymptoms either did not run high, or 


had been mitigated by other remedies ;/ or in 


the beginning of the ſecond ſtage, where the 


Pn was not yet very much impaired, - 


„ 5 But 
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But I never obſerved any beneficial effect to 
be obtained from throwing in a large quan- 
tiey of bark in ſubſtance towards the latter 
end of the ſecond ſtage, when the ſtrength 
is much reduced. On the contrary, in theſe 
circumſtances of the patient, a full doſe of 
bark, or of wine, often excites nauſea and vo- 
miting, attended with ſuch an irritable ſtate + 
of the ſtomach that, ever after, __ or medi- 0 
eines can ſcarcely be retained. 
_ Theſe obſervations may, at firſt Kaki Po a 
pear not to be connected with the ſubject of 
this treatiſe, in which we propoſed to conſi- 
der only the cauſes, and not the treatment 
of diſeaſes; but they have been ſtated as 
tending to confirm the Principle above laid 


| down, that a ſtrong ſtimulus is injurious to a 


4 body i in which the energy of the vital power 
is weakened by diſeaſe, or other cauſes. 
Therefore, as a ſoldier, even in health, owing - 
to the peculiarity of his diet, and the in- 
fluence of the climate, is in a ſtate of leſs 
vigour in the Weſt Indies, than in England, 
it will appear that the Ache reſulting from 
the conſtant operation of ſo powerful a ſti- 
mulus as ardent ſpirits afford, muſt be more 
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| On the Diſeaſes abs: 


N otwithſtanding what has . ſaid, * 


„ be improper totally to exclude the uſe of 
. e amon 8 ſoldiers on n 
cur, in 8 to a eee extent, _ may 
be adminiſtered with great advantage. In 
caſes of night duty, when the body, from the 
relaxing heat of the preceding day, is ex- 


| tremely ſuſceptible of cold, and when, at the 
lame time, a ſoldier is expoſed to rain, or to 
have his feet and legs wetted, the uſe of ar- 


dent ſpirits, by diffuſing a ſudden ſtimulus 
through the ſyſtem, imparts to it a temporary 
vigour, which enables it for a time to reſiſt the 
effects of cold and moiſture, In caſes of faint- 


a 8 from exceſſive fatigue, or too long dine. 


a quantity of ardent ſpirits, mixed with ſugar 
and water, may be highly uſeful, until reme- 


- dies of more permanent efficacy can be pro- 


cured. The judgment of the commanding 
officer or ſurgeon of a regiment can determine 


the propriety of uſing ſpirituous liquors, in 
various other ſituations in which their men 
may be placed. 


I ſhall only remark here, 
that ſpirituous liquors ought never to be re- 
peated, after the cauſe which rendered them 
8 is | removed, if we wiſh to mart. 


- wi in the W 5 Sal 


againſt the conſequences reſulting from thei 
habitual uſe. : . 
It is not againſt the occaſional ul of um 
in uncommon circumſtances, that any objec- 
tions are raiſed. We object only to the con- 
fant daily uſe of a certain quantity of ardent”. 
ſpirit, as inviting even the beſt diſpoſed men 
- employ it to exceſs, and as creating a want a 
Which few men have ſufficient reſolution ts 
avoid gratifying, even although conſcious that 
the gratification is ruining their health. Cons. 
ſequently, we farther object to it as having 
an evident tendency to Inj1 ure the bodies of 
thoſe men; on whoſe exertions our ſucceſs in 
every military operation muſt, in a great meas z 
' ſure, depend: and, becauſe the habitual uſe 
renders the em iployment of ardent ſpirits of na 
avail in certain unuſual fituations; when other= 
wiſe they might be recommended with propriety, . 
and ſed with ſucceſs, to excite, for a time, the 
vigour of the ſyſtem; and to prevent its being 
operated upon by the cauſes of di Heaſe. Theſe 
oObjections, which are founded in reaſon and 
fact, juſtify us in conſidering the habitual uſe 
of rum, of whatever qualityz together with _ 
the uſual diet of a Suge as: 88 . and N 
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2 e Diſeaſe of the | 


during the late war. If any farther proof - 
of the truth of this opinion be neceſſary, let 
me remark, that the ſame mortality did not 
g (at leaſt in the regiment to which 1 
belonged) among men who were in the ſame 
ſituation with others, natives of the ſame 
country, doing the ſame duty, and equally ex- 
| HOT the influence of the climate, but who 


had a more nutritive diet, had regular and 


comfortable meals, and only uſed rum OCca- 


 fionally, and then in moderate quantity. 
When we aſcribed the more pernicious 
effects of ſpirituous liquors on the body, in 
the Weſt Indies, to the diminiſhed vigour of + 
| the ſyſtem, it ought farther to have been re- 


marked, that rum contains no nutritive mat- 


by 


ter whatever. Its firſt effect is a temporary 
increaſe of vigour, which is neceffarily ſoon 
followed by languor and weakneſs, greater in 
degree than the preceding excitement; and 


to remove this languor recourſe is again had 


to the cauſe which produced it, with what 
- conſequences need not be more fully ſtated. 
Rum alſo poſſeſſes no quality, by which it èan 
cCounteract the effects produced by a long- con 
tinued diet of falted proviſions; on the con- 
1 it encreaſes thoſe effects; for although 


. 45 Ty 2 wound ſtimulates che . yet ulti- 


"ys 
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mately, by its habitual uſe, it occaſions ſuch wo 


a degree of weakneſs in that organ, as pre- 


vents it from completely performing the 7 | 
proceſs of digeſtion, conſequently the ſtrength _ 


of the body is ſtill farther diminiſhed, as the 


requiſite ſupply of nouriſhment i is not mens 
ed from the food taken in. 


Having faid ſo much on the 5 of 


e liquors, it may not be improper to 
bring the principal obſervations we have made 
under one point of view, to enable us more 
readily to determine how far, from the effects 
produced by ſpirits, their conſtant uſe may be 
confidered as the principal prediſpofing cauſe 
of diſeaſe —— folders in a Weſt India 
climate. 
"+ 21h Expciinord FOR 1 8 prov= 
oY that when the body is weakened by fa- 
tigue from exceſſive exerciſe, night watching, 


intenſe ſtudy, depreſſing paſſions, by improper 


food, too long faſting, or exceſs in drinking, it 
is more liable to be acted upon by he NY 
of diſeaſe than at other times. 


A 


_ 2dly. The body of a private ſoldier. on A 
account of his diet being leſs nutritive, and 


the relaxing influence of the climate, is leſs 


ba in "the Weſt Indies than in Britain. 
D 4 „ 


5 36 5 . . D 6 fi he | 
* zdly. The conſtant operation of a firong 
Rimvlus on a weakened body, increaſes the 
| weakneſs of that body. Rum is a ſtrong ſti- 
mulus, therefore the habitual uſe of it, in the 
Weſt Indies, where the ſyſtem is leſs vi gor- 

dus than uſual, is improper. 

» - gthly. All ſtrong ſtimuli, after ſome time, 
require an encreaſe in the ſtrength to produce 
their wonted impreſſion; therefore the ha- 
bitual uſe of ſpirits neceſſarily leads to their 
being carried to exceſs. 
5thly. The deſtructive effects of "97" OM - 
liquors are more owing to the habit of drink- 
ing to exceſs, which the daily uſe generally 
occaſions, than to any difference in the quality 

of the liquor, as the ultimate conſequences 
ariſing from the habitual uſe of old or ne- 
rum are nearly, qe not ſo you the 
1 . d SO may often be em- 
ployed with advantage; but the habitual, in 
a great meaſure, FEM us of the benefit 
we might coun. the occaſional 1955 8 
— 7 
Ithly. The . of 1 is not of a 
deſtructive a nature as has been | repreſented. 
The moſt irregular men ſuffer moſt.— The 
fatal conſequences of . are often 
* „%% ay jury 
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unj juſtly aſcribed to the unfavourable nature 
of the climate; but the habitual uſe of ſpirits 
has a tendency to lead the beſt diſpoſed ſol- 
diers into the commiſſion of every irregularity, 
and therefore may juſtly be conſidered as the 
principal prediſpoſing cauſe of diſeaſe among, 
our troops in the Weſt. Indies, 

It has always been admitted, that a kr. = 
| ledge of the cauſes is eſſential to the cure, and 
to the prevention of diſeaſe, If then it is 

allowed, as I hope I have ſufficiently proved, 
that the uſe of ſpirits is the great prediſpoſing 
cauſe of thoſe diſeaſes which have been fo 
fatal to our troops in the Weſt Indies, a great 
point is gained to enable us, by regulating the 
mode of ſupplying the men with ſpirituous 
liquors, to prevent the recurrence of fo 
dreadful and expenſive a calamity as we ſuſ⸗ 
tained, not only in the late, but in every pre- 
ceding war, by the mortality in the army an 
the Weſt India ſervice. The Britiſh forces 
employed in Germany, during the war before 
laſt, exceeded ten times in number thoſe who. 
| ſerved in Jamaica; and yet, during four years 
and an half, the army on the continent loſt. _ 
only 6 500 * men by diſeaſe, while in four - 
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8 or the Dj je if the 2 
[- years of the late war we loſt in Jamaica alone : 
gh 32 50, by the ſame cauſe. In Germany, dur- 

ing cach campaign, the men were continually 
harraſſing and harraſſed, were fatigued by 
forced marches, they often ſlept on the ground, 
expoſed to the influence of marſh effluvia and 
night air, and to epidemic and infectious diſ- 


eaſes of different kinds. In Jamaica, the men . 


3 general) were lodged in comfortable quar- 
ters, were ſeldom expoſed to marſh effluvia, 
were not affected with any contagious diſeaſes, 
| (which are more rare in that country than is 
generally ſuppoſed) nor did the performance of 
their duty, except on a field day, or when on 
guard, either expoſe them to fatigue, or oblige 
them to run any riſk from the chilling influence 
of the land-wind. And yet, notwithſtanding 
this difference in the ſituation of the two ar- 
mies, and i in their numbers, the few regiments 
in Jamaica loſt nearly as many men by diſeaſe 
as the army in Germany. To what cauſe is 
this ſimilarity in point of loſs to be aſcribed, 
except to the deſtructive effects of the immo- 
derate uſe of ſpirits, in a country where they 
are ſo eaſily procured, and where indolence, 
inactivity, and conſequent languor and de- 
jection of mind, Hvour their operation in in- 
= as * health! ö 
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1 ſhall now proceed to notice another cauſe 
of diſeaſe, which, though not ſo generally 
active as that we have been conſidering, ſti 
merits no ſmall ſhare of our attention. 


\ I * 
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. the 5 1 Salted - Provi viſions nd; on the 
"Ons of ; Proferving . 


T has been long remarked, that common 
ſea falt is a very indifferent preſervative 

of meat, and the truth of the obſervation has 
been confirmed, both by the experiments of 
ſeveral eminent chymiſts, and by the expe - 
rience of our moſt celebrated navigators, 
Sir John Pringle obſerved, many years ago, 
that, even in the largeſt quantity, common 
- Hit is not the beſt preſervative, and, that in 
a ſmall quantity it ſtrongly promotes putre- 


faction: for meat of every kind, cured by the 


common ſea ſalt, ſoon becomes putrid, al- 
though the ſalt for a time prevents it from 
being unpalateable. The late experiments of 
the ingenious and indefatigable Earl of Dun- 
donald have thrown farther light on this ſub- 
ject, and have added weight to the remarks of 
Sir John Pringle. His e has obſerved, 
ͤ — | that, - 


” nl Mad: of ue them. . 
that, on account of the mixture of ingredients 
vhich ſea ſalt contains, it muſt be, in a great 
degree, unfit for preſerving animal food. 

Thoſe ingredients appear, by experiment, to 


be nauſeous bitter and cathartic ſalts, having 


an earthy baſis, (magneſia ſalita, magneſia 


vitriolata or Epſom falt,) which are intimately 


mixed with the common ſea. ſalt. He has 
therefore inſtituted a proceſs, by which ſea ſalt 


may eaſily be rendered infinitely more pure, 


and conſequently more fit for preſerving meat, 
than the falt in common uſe. The proceſs 
is very ſimple, and may be executed without 
much trouble; it is founded on an idea, which 
experiment has confirmed, that water, fatu- 
rated with ſea ſalt, will ſtill diſſolve a large 
Portion of the ingredients that are mixed with 
it, while the common ſalt is left in a purer 
ſtate after every ablution. {For a full account 
of this proceſs ſee the Tranſactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and Obſerva- 
tions on Salt by the Earl of Dundonald. 
It is certainly incumbent. on thoſe, 'whoſe _ 
office it is to ſupply our forces with proviſions, 
to pay the ſtricteſt attention to the means by 
which meat may be moſt effectually preſerved. 
Inattention to this ſubject often occaſions both 


GET and expence. On many occaſions, . 
8 3 
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| during the late war, it happened that very 
large quantities of proviſions were condemned 
as unfit for uſe, the expence of which ade 
have been faved to the nation *, if more atten- 
-tion ed been paid to, their ee quality, 
and to the mode of preſerving them. Govern- 


ment ought therefore to have it aſcertained by . 


experiment, what is the moſt efficacious mode 
of preſerving meat from putrefaction, and 
mould oblige Contractors for ſupplying beef 
or pork, for the navy and army, to cure the 
meat in the manner which experiment may 
prove to be the beſt. It is not enough that 
a Contractor ſup plies the quantity wanted, 
pains ſhould alſo be taken to know. the qua- 
lity of the meat, and that can be diſcovered 
only from a knowledge of the means © 
which it has been preſerved. For meat, 
when delivered into the king's ſtores as 
being newly cured, may appear to be per- 
fectly found and unexceptionable, but may 
| be in a ſtate diametrically oppolite, before it 
arrives at any of our ſettlements abroad ; this : 
is a circumſtance which happens. very fre- 
quently. But, independant of the expence 
—_— from the loſs of IRAN nen are 
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and } Mad: of prifereig t them.” Es 5 _ 5 
7 anger; for uſe; from having been either ori- 
ginally of a bad quality, or having been im- 


properly cured, the caſe is ſtill worſe, if, for ä 


want of other proviſions, the men are com- 
pelled to live upon thoſe which are damaged. 


In general, all kinds of proviſions, in the man- 


ner in which they are preſerved for the troops 
abroad, are conſiderably putrid, even when 
they arrive at the place to which they are 
conſigned ; but they ſoon become ſtill more 


ſo; and, though more offenſive to the ſmell 


than to the taſte, are, in a warm climate; 


5 particularly unwholeſome, and are often the 


unſuſpected cauſe of various diſeaſes. Acir- © 
cumſtance occurred at Port Antonio, which 
led me to pay more attention to the ſtate of 


the men's proviſions, than before” had ap- 


peared neceſſary. Soon after receiving a cargo 
of proviſions from Kingſton, ſeveral of our 
healthieſt and beſt men became languid and 
weakly, with fo evident an alteration in their 
looks for the worſe, that no perſon failed to ob 
ſerve it. After ſome time we had ſeveral caſes of 
: dyſentery 5 and a violent diarrhoea, - approach- 
ing to hentery (that kind of flux in which the 
; food. paſſes through the body nearly un- 
changed) became very general among the 
private ſoldiers, and, even Toe of the officers 
8 vnn 
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were affected with it. The complaint being 
general, obſtinate, and in too many caſes 
proving fatal, our attention was neceſſarily 
awakened to diſcover the cauſe of ſo ſudden 
an alteration in the health of the men, which 
before had been as good as could be expected 
in their circumſtances. As no complaint was 
made of the proviſions, the water was ſuſ- 
pected; but, although the well was changed, 
the frequency of the diſorder did not abate. 
It Was obſerved that few of the married men 
pere affected, and this firſt led to a ſuſpicion 
and afterwards to a diſcovery of the cauſe 
of this dangerous and very troubleſome com- 
plaint. The married men ſeldom uſed the 
government proviſions, which were exchanged 
by their wives for various other articles of 
diet, and conſequently they always had more 
comfortable and nouriſhing meals than their 
poor companions. This alſo accounted for 
a remark, which had often been made, when : 
we were at a loſs for nurſes, that it was very | 
remarkable we had no married men in the 
hoſpital, whoſe wives might have afforded * 
1 — aſſiſtance in that capacity. On ex- 
amining the proviſions, the beef and pork had 
aa peculiarly offenſive ſmell, which was en⸗ 
5 e on their being boiled. When boiled, the 


e 5 


«> Mod: of gebe en tho 4 
fibres of the beef had loſt their adheſion to one 
another, and the meat reſembled a Piece of 
untwiſted rope-yarn. The pork was in as 
bad a ſtate; the flour was muſty and mag- 
gotty, and the whole cargo came under the 
literal deſcription of damaged proviſions. At 
was evident that the diſeaſes we have men 
tioned were owing to bad diet, as When 
that was changed the complaint became leſs 
frequent, and in a ſhort time was not more 
common than thoſe complaints are in the 

Weſt Indies. Even the officers, who uſed 
thoſe proviſions very ſparingly, were affected 
with diarrhœa, although it is cuſtomary to 
reſerve for them the prime pieces (as they 
are called) of the meat. A moſt unjuſt and 
injudicious preference, as the officers, from 
having wine and other articles, can bear bad : 
ſalted proviſions with leſs injury than is ſuſ- 
tained by the W NE from the ms 
e | 

I have been ſo minute in this account for - 
the purpoſe of exciting commanding officers 
and ſurgeons of regiments abroad, frequently 
to examine the ſtate of the ſoldier's provi- * 


ſions, the bad quality of which often occa= 


ſions more vexation to the one, more per- 
plexity and trouble to hy other, and greater 
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loſs to the ſtate than we have been aware of. 
For I am fully convinced, not merely from 
my own experience, but from the accumu- 


tated obſervation of many ſenſible and diſ- 


cerning men, both in the military and medi- 
cal profeſſion, that if the requiſite attention 


were paid to this ſubject, an attention propor- 
tionate to its great national im portance, we 


_ _ ſhould not loſe one third of' the number of 
> | thoſe who in every war fall victims to diſeaſe. 


The effects occaſioned by the long continued 


uſe of ſalted proviſions are univerſally known. 


But, as the uſe of them among troops on fo- 
reign ſervice is unavoidable, we ſhould endea- 


vour to render their effects as little injurious as 
| poſſible. Various means have been recom- 
mended for preſerving the health of mariners, 


| ſuggeſted by good ſenſe, and fo far confirmed 


by experience that, to uſe the ſentiment of a 


 juſtly-eſteemed phyſician and philoſopher *, 
there is now as little danger to health in tra- 


verſing the globe, as in a journey on the con- 
tinent of Europe. Vet, while the treatment 
of diſeaſes incident to ſailors has engaged the 
attention of many eminent phyſicians, whoſe 
Writings have added greatly to our ſtock of 
Practical knowledge, the means of preſerving | 


The late Sir John Pringle, | 
9 1 the 


and Mode of EVE alone, 4 
the health of the ie have 99900 e | 
| ratively overlooked, 


To render falted -rovifens 1. injurious to 5 
the body, it is neceſſary to attend both to the 


manner in which they are cured, and to that 


in which they are uſed. From the reſult of 

Lord Dundonald's experiments, it will appear 
evident, that meat preſerved by unpurified ſea 
ſalt muſt have a ſtrong tendency to run into 
a ſtate of putrefaction; for admitting it as 4 
fact (what has never been proved by experi- 
ment, but has only been ſuppoſed) that falt, 
even in its pureſt ſtate, and i in large quantity, 
is a good preſervative, yet it is well known 
that in ſmall quantity it promotes the putri- 


dity, and conſequent ſolution of animal ſub- 1 


ſtances. But experiment has now aſcertained, 
that in any given parcel of Engliſh-made ſalt, 
uſed for domeſtic purpoſes, the quantity of 
real ſea ſalt is leſs by a tenth part than the 
bulk of the parcel. And, as the nature of the 
ſalts which are mixed with ſea alt is aſcer= 
_ tained, jt is not extravagant to ſuppoſe, that 
their effect in injuring is not inferior to that 


of ſea ſalt in preſerving meat; or, that the 


power of ſea falt in preſerving meat, is ſo far 
counteracted by thoſe ingredients with which _ 
it is mixed, on it is obliged t to contend not 


only 


"On the Uſe of i Salted "LD" FAT 


2 6D with the natural tendency of all animal 
ſubſtances to putrefaction, but alſo with the 
putreſcent operation of thoſe ſalts which are 
mixed with it in its: unpurified ſtate: © From ' 
what has been advanced, it will not appear 
ſurpriſing; that many diſeaſes among ſoldiers 
and failors, ſhould be owing | to their proviſions 
having been cured in an improper manner. 
And, as Lord Dundonald's proceſs for purify- 
ing fea falt can be executed for leſs than three 
halfpence per buſhel, (56 pounds) his Lord. 
ſhip's ſuggeſtion is proper and humane, that 
the legiſlature ought to interfere, and, by an 
act of parliament, Enforce the purification 
through all the ſalt-works in Britain, and 

13 compel the curers of proviſions, for the 
navy and army, to uſe no other ſalt than ſuch 
as has been freed from its impurities. In 
ſuch a proceeding government would ſoon 
find its intereſt, both as the health of our 
forces might thereby be better preſerved, and, 
in time of war, the great expence might be 

wavoided Which ariſes from the loſs of damaged 
Kane, The advantages that may reſult 
from it to the trade of the kingdom, are fully 
ſtated in the noble Lord 8 Fee above N 
„ e . 8 Es 1 


and Made of pens — 55 „ : 
5 am indebted for the following /remarks. 
n the ſubject of proviſions to Captain Tho- 
mas F orreſt, a gentleman well known to the 
1 as a navigator, and who, i in that capa- 1 
_ city, had ample opportunities: of exerciſing a 
ſpirit for obſervation on the different es i 
progeny by a difference of diet. 
Be following remarks,” fays b «were 
. ; firſt: ſuggeſted from. obſcrving the. uncom- 
- fortable manner in - which: ſeamen, on board 


= of ſhips. of war, often live in'the Eaſt Indies, 


„(where I reſided many years, and made 
above twenty country voyages) compared 
e with the much more comfortable ſituation 


e in Which they might be placed at the ſame 


“ expence. I chiefly condemn the improper 
mode of preſerving, beef and pork, not only: 
in the Eaſt Indies but in Europe. This. 
mode of preſerving meat admits of its being 
* dreſſed only in one manner, by boiling. The 
- Europeans had the uſual navy allowance or 
«© beef and pork, but there was a ſameneſs in 
this kind of diet, and eſpecially in the mode 
of dreſſing it, which diſguſted thein, and, 
| « as they: had little exerciſe, I am e, 
« falted meat was improper and u. | 
food in a hot climate, eſpecially: for thoſe . 


«, "Os were e The Laſcars live in a 


"51 6 
. 5 os : 5" oy 74 N N ; 1 1 ; " 7 


8 n fferent manner. In what are called 
66 the country ſhips i in the Eaſt Indies; the 
= European ſailors are in the proportion of 
one to five Laſcars, and go under the name 
| cter-maſters.” - I always remarked 
af exon; ake notice, in a difcon- 
| vai 2 4 the n lived rt 


3 n 7 Eurch pelns, be ved: on led i 
a; meats ent from e Latterly 1 altered 
* my mode of victualling the Europeans. 
2 Se 78 5 was 52780 Ns 1 carried with 


BY DS TITS and 0 | of 8 variety in 


the mode of dreſſing. The meat was cut 


* from the bone in ſlices, and preſerved with 
£ a mixture of ſalt and raw ſugar. Prepared 
1 this manner, it kept much better, and 
8 b ne leſs room. I would therefore ad- 
s viſe; that the proviſions for the navy ſhould 
be preſerved: with equal quantities of the. 
beſt ſalt and raw ſugar, and that the bone 
e ſhould be entirely left out; for it is often 
Hobſerved, even in meat falted for domeſtic 
use, that the part next the bone i is the firſt 
* e is * This _ probably be 


my 7. | ER ' owing 


; oF. © 
\ ; 


& Swing to the ſalt never e the 5 
* bone, which conſequently: ſoon becomes 
% more br leſs decayed; and adinits the oozing 
* gut of a putrid oily matter from its cells, 


« xx 


nch corrupts the ſurrounding meat. 


« Hogs ſhould be ſkinned, and preſerved in 


*« the ſame manner. I allowed my men 
. pint « of tea twice in the day, which, includ- 


ing ſugar, (and the tea was ſufficiently 


4 ſtrong) did not amount to a greater daily 


_ © expence than a penny for each man. Sugar 
« is very cheap in Bengal. For fixteen men 
I allowed two ounces of tea, value four 

pence, and four ounces of ſugar, value 

two pence, which made ſixteen pints of 
tea, at an expence not deſerving attention, 


« when compared with the beneficial con- 
< ſequences ariſing from it; for 1 always ob⸗ 
<« ſerved, that when ſailors became fond of ten, 
224 they were weaned from drinking ſtrong liquors; 
therefore encouraged tea-drinking as 
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e en RN a man 8 e 
meat days a piece of falt beef c or pork boiled 
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much as poſſible, but without aſſigning any 
* reaſon for ſo doing, The uſe of coffee, 
Ku or chocolate anſwers me fame. pur- = 
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. off fon dinner ; at that meal it is often eat up; 
but if -any remains, it is reſerved for next 
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<<<. day's breakfaſt, when the cold uncomfortable 
3 having no power to tempt an appetite, 
1 with a ſameneſs of diet, and ſeldom 
< encreaſed by much exerciſe, is thrown aſide 


1 146, with diſguſt. Breakfaſt, in warm countries, 


oüght to be a very comfortable meal, and 
if a perſon eats a hearty breakfaſt, in general 


it is a pretty good criterion of the ſtate of 
his health. During the many years I ſail- 


e ed in India, I never permitted any perſon 
to go on ſhore without breakfaſt, if there 
et was a probability of their being abſent from 


| the ſhip after eight o'clock ; and the cooks 


e were often up by break of day to dreſs a 
hot breakfaſt for thoſe who went on ſhore 
early in the morning, and were to be de- 


& tained there for ſeveral hours in the diſcharge 
of their duty. If men were expoſed to the 


s fun} for any conſiderable time, without 


1 breakfaſt, illneſs was often the conſequence; 


but otherwiſe they could bear being in 


the ſun a whole day without complaint.” 


Captain Forreſt has favoured me with: ſe- 


veral other remarks, which, as they relate 


ee to the 3 of e 215 6 | 


\ 


= Mode of preſerving _ ES 
ſhips? in the Eaſt Indies, do not ieee E 
apply to the ſubje& of this inquir) .. 
It may here be remarked, that the Ms 
0 of Captain Forreſt, with regard to the 
power of tea or coffee in weaning: men from 
the uſe of ſpirits, has been confirmed by many 
examples both in the army and in private life, 
nl it may partly account for the remark for 
merly made, that in the regiment to e 5 
belonged, the married ſoldiers, who had induſ- 
trious wives, were uncommonlychealthy when 
compared with the others. His obſervation is 
no: leſs juſt with regard to the impropriety of 
ordering men upon duty, in a warm climate, 

I carly 1 in the morning, before their bodies are 
in ſome meaſure ' recovered, by a ſupply of 
nouriſhment, from the relaxed and debilitated 
condition in which they are after the ſtate; f 
ſleep, in the contaminated air of a barrack- 
room, or the hold of a ſhip. The gad and 
94th regiments ſeldom went out to. exerciſe 
in the ene at +a Town, Font 
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mate, er had recovered heh the effects of 


fix months confinement on board of tranſ- 
ports, where they had indifferent proviſions 
and bad water) we had always a number of 
men ſent to the A: as ſoon as the re- 
giment was on parade. The ſick 
complained of -— AH nauſea,” with ſevere 

bilious yomiting, and excruciating head-ach, 
| Theſe ſymptoms were in general ſpeedily re- 
marea. though in many caſes they uſhered in 


| Nether an obſervation ariſes, the truth of which 


is too obvious to require being inſiſted on, 


or to be Muſtrated by: farther examples, that 


the mode adopted in the late war, of ſending 
young regiments to the Weſt Indies, before 
they were fully diſciplined, or had acquired the 
| habits of ſoldiers, was extremely impolitic, as 
being attended with an heavy and uſeleſs ex- 
penditure ef the public money, and as the 
men appear to have been unfit for any active 
military operation in that country, ſince they 
fuffered ſo (ny 1 he Aighs love 
of the drill. 


| From ede loops ee e in ales aus ; 


FA r ſection 17 with regard to the uſe of ſpiri- 5 


. . and 195 * al ne _ $i 


3+ % 


T 8 


tention to the ig, X victualling our forces 


in the Weſt Indies will probably, appear. ſo ” 


evident, as to render. it unneceflary, that. any 
thing farther ſhould be advanced on this ſub- 
ject. The miſchief. oecaſioned by the habi- 
ual uſe of ſpirits among private ſoldiers, has 


been ſtated from facts, and not from a deſire . 
to aſcribe effects to eauſes incapable .of pro- 


ducing them. Thoſe. facts do not rely ſolely 


on my obſervation, but have been confirmed 
by the teſtimony of every military man with 


whom I have converſed on the ſubject. We 
have alſo briefly pointed out the diſadvantages 


ariſing to individuals, and to the ſtate, from 
_ the preſent mode of ſupplying the forces of 


this country with ſalted proviſions; and we 
have ſtated the impolicy of government, in 
being contented ſimply with the quantity 


agreed for, without examining the quality of 
the meat; and I here repeat, chat no accurate £ 


judgment can be formed of the 


or periſhable nature of proviſions, 7 


at the king's ſtores, unleſs the mode in which 


they have been cured is fully known; and it 


ſhould be declared upon oath, that this made 
has been according to that which accurate 
experiment ſhall determine to be the beſt. 


1 1 JF; Br part of the falted proviſions for 
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3. On the org of Salted Pi T 


the navy and army in the Weſt Indies, are 
ſent from Ireland; and ſurely it can be no 
3 great hardſhip B chat country, while ſhe en- 
Joys ſo large a ſhare of the proviſion trade, 


owing | to the great advantages ſhe poſſeſſes 
over Britain in the manufacture of ſalt, to 


take care that the proviſions, ſupplied for thoſe 
who form the acting ſtrength of the empire, 


Fhould be cured in @ proper manner, by ſalt 


of a ſound quality, freed from its impurities. 
The Iriſh merchants, employed in that trade, 
have more liberality than to allow a trifling 
We in the purification of ſalt to come 


in competition with the health of their fellow ꝰ 


"citizens, and the general benefit of the em- 


pire. | Yet; as it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that 


every individual, among any claſs of men, will 
neglect his own intereſt for the fake of re- 
mote advantages to others, an act ſhould alſo 
be paſſed by the parliament of that country, 


+ RE 


iforcing the fame mode oſ preſerving pro- 


viſions that may be adopted i in Britain. And 
_ ſurely no objection wi 


ill be urged, againſt 
ſuch a law, by the liberal man, who, diſdain- 


ing the ſordid ſelfiſhneſs of the venal and th 
mean, adopts the er ow the true REP, 
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On on Means of preſerving 425 Health of the 20 
Ra Army in the Weſt Indies, and of 3 
be pernicious Effects reſulting from a Diet 
conſiſting of Salted Animal Food and Spiritu- 
et Liguors; with Remarks on bh 25 of 

Malt Liquors, Pe 
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LA as falted proviſions muſt, always, form 
Aa. alarge ſhare of the diet of an army on foreign 
ſervice, it is worthy. of our attention to con- 
fider the means which may prevent or dimi- 
niſh their well-known effects on the body. 
The uſe of ſalted meat, though of the beſt 
quality, as a principal article of diet, if con- 
tinued for ſome time, produces an important 
change in the ſtate both of the ſolids and 
fluids of the human ſyſtem. The cauſes of 
this change are neither obſcure nor unknown. 
But in the nearly putrid ſtate in which falted 
meat is often uſed in the army, it contains 
not a. a very ſwall e of nouriſhment 
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58 Means of preſerving the Health of the Army, 
in proportion to its bulk, but alſo the ſeeds 
of diſeaſe; conſequently, the change in the 

conſtitution occaſioned by it, in this ſtate, 
muſt be ſtill greater. We formerly remarked 
that rum poſſeſſes no power by which, when 
Ah uſed, it can counteract the weakening 


effects of falted proviſions; and that, by its 


conſtant operation as a deleterious | power on 
the nerves of the ſtomach, it prevents that 
organ from ade quately performing the Proceſs 
of digeſtion, and therefore ſtill farther impairs 
the vigour of the conſtitution ; and this effect 
will be more powerfully and more certainly 
exerted, if to indolence and languor of Jody : 

11 added dejection of mind. 2 
But fince an army, from n 0 


bektieyyt an 
a quantity of ſalted proviſions, it is to be de- 
ſired that we had a ſubſtitute for rum, which 
might render the effects of ſuch à diet lefs 
injurious, and might impart both a moderate 
ſtimulus, and a quantity of nutritive matter 
o the ſyſtem, Malt liquor feems to poſſeſs 
theſe properties; and we have great reaſon to 
believe, that had it been more generally uſed 
by the army, in the late war in the Weſt 
Indies, we ſhould not at that time have had 
- much reaſon to lament our inability to act 


. in that en, ſhould we Have 


9 5 8 had 
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bea! fuck ciniſe bf 1 1 for the cer 
N es i a8 argent ſpiri 8, becauſe. 
| the he Mein to do ſo is not ſo great, and 
as, on account of the ſtrong impreſſion made 
n on the palate, the preſence. of any 
foreign matter. in it is not ſo Sali perceived 
as in malt liquor, whoſe impreſſion being 
weaker does not ſo completely benumb the 
ſenſe of taſte, and therefore in this dhe ac, 
teration is more readily detected. 
Britiſh ſoldiers in general have Fwy xe | 
tomed more to the uſe of malt than of ſpiri- 
tuous liquor; the former of which has been 
proved, by the experience of centuries,/ to be 
an invigorating, antiſeptic, ſalutary.. beverage. 
Malt liquor, when of a ſound body, ſuch as 
porter or ale, improves in a warm climate, 
and the ſubſtitution of it for rum, among 
other advantages, may often guard a ſoldier 
from the danger ariſing from the uſe of bad 
ater, which, in many ſituations, is ſo offen- 
ſive, that a large quantity of ardent ſpirits can 
neither correct its flavour nor its taſte. But 
it is well known that malt liquor contains a 
e of en and unaſſimi Wan. a 
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60 Means of preſerving the Health of the Army, 


rinaceous matter, which is highly nutritive. 
On occaſions, therefore, when the uſe of ſalted 
en is unavoidable, malt liquor is doubly 


Kalutary- It is a powerful preventative of 


y. which is generally occaſioned by the 
long uſe of lad Sano whether in a cold or 
warm climate. But the nutritive matter 

which it contains affords to the ſyſtem a de- 
gree of ſupport, which it cannot obtain from 
the uſual diet, but which is abſolutely neceſ- 

_ fary to preſerve the vigour of the body againſt 
the debilitating influence of a tropical climate. 
Beſides the ſaccharine and farinaceous matter, 
malt liquor contains a portion of ſpirit, which 
is a ſufficient ſtimulus to the body, yet, from 
being intimately blended with other. matters, 
does not occaſion that languor and weakneſs, 


which, in almoſt every inſtance, follow the 


exceſſive uſe of ardent ſpirits, in whatever 


form they are employed. It fortunately hap- 
pens, that few ſtomachs can bear ſuch a quan- 


tity of ſome kinds of malt liquor as is neceſ- 


ſary to produce intoxication ; but when oc- 

caſioned by this cauſe, intoxication is neither 

ſo dangerous in its immediate conſequences, 
nor are its effects of ſo long duration, as when 

it ariſes from ardent ſpirits. The ale ex- 


he Weft Indies i is of a ſtrong. ee : 


3 * 
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0 violently. intoxicating; but when diluted 
with i it forms a ogy: extremely: 
the popes opt as ſuch it is ee even 
by the Creoles themſelves, who can afford to 
purchaſe it, to that deſtructive poiſon, called 
grog, which is ſo plentifully uſed by our 
ſoldiers. It may here be obſerved, that al- 
though ſudden death is frequently a conſe- 
- quence of the immoderate uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors, yet we do not recollect to have ſeen 
an inſtance recorded of the ſame effect being 
occaſioned: by malt liquor. If ſuch, occur- 
rences do happen, we are convinced it is very 
rarely, not only for the reaſon juſt ſtated 
but alſo as the uſe of malt liquor ſeldom 
gives riſe to an habit of drinking to gr at 
exceſs. Yet at the ſame time, perſons in 
the Weſt Indies, eſpecially the young and the 
plethoric, ought. to be warned againſt the 
incautious uſe of Briſtol ale, Bell's beer, 
or any other ſtrong malt liquor. When mo- 
derately diluted with water, theſe may be 
drank with ſafety and advantage. This cautiog 
ariſes from an accident that happened to ſome 
officers and myſelf from the imprudent uſe of | 
Briſtol ale (with the effects of which we were 
not acquainted.) Being extremely thir 
atigued, the ale was bs gy drank, but the 
effects 


potſecidy; and from its known effects on thi 
body, both in health and diſeaſe, there 4s 


of it for rum may be productive of the moſt 


whether the granting an allowance of malt 


for a regular daily quantity of ſpirits, 'v 
gradually weaken that habit of drinking them, 


8 


; 2 8 
long and NO ee 


I % 4 1 * 6 1 


ache qualities which Salt liquor 


aſon to believe that the ſubſtitution 


neficial conſequences to the community, and 
to the ſoldier as an individual. If it is aſked, 


liquor, (porter or ale) will prevent the troops 


1 from drinking ſpirits to exceſs? I anſwer, that 


in all probability it will, as its ſubſtitution 


which we have ſhewn to be the principal 
cauſe bf exceſs. But it may be aſked farther, 


How is a ſoldier, who has fo many opportu- 


nities of having intercourſe with negroes and 
huckſters, to be prevented from procuring ſpi- 


rits? To this we anſwer, that no good re- 
= gulation, eſpecially one which is to combat 
vicious and confirmed h: m can be carried 
into effect without diff 
_Uiſficulty is not ſo great as may at Kut ap- 
| Pear. If che temptation to uſe ene is 


ied by the ſubſtitution of porter, let 


| 955 n of = Alland N an act im- 
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ould 
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poſing a very ſevere fine (one half to be a 
to the informer, and the other to be allottec 
er the purchaſe of various articles for the 
troops) on thoſe. perſons who make a trade 
pf enticing ſoldiers to part with their ſalted 
proviſions, by offering them a a quantity of 
new ſpirit in exchange, without the know - 
ledge of t heir officers! There are many per- 
ſons concerned in this ſhameful and Perni- 
clous traffic, who are not ſuſpected, on ac- 
cbunt of their ſation in life, but who Miglit, 
with eaſe, be reſtrained from it by the fear of 
being expoſed in a court of juſtice. As it 
might very commonly happen that à perſon 
offending againſt this act would neither be 
influenced by a ſenſe of ſhame, nor able to 
pay the fine, let him be puniſhed by impri- 
ſonment for a longer or ſnhorter time, accord - 
ing to the extent of his offence, and let the 
penalty be encreaſed as often as à crime of 
ſuch magnitude is repeated. We have a 
fimilar law in Great Britain and Ireland, re- 
ſpecting the purchaſe of a ſoldier's necefſh- 
ries or accoutrements. In the Weſt Indies, 
and in Ireland, the men have ſtronger 7 
tations to part with their Provigons wha 
their neceſſaries, than in Britain, owing to 
- as * prevalent uſe of * in almoſt 
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aging: this obſery 
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Arora it is —— manufactured (not- 
withſtanding the vigilance of government), 
and the conſequent facility with which a ſol 
: Ans K. In the Weſt Indies, when 
der has eee, habit of drinking 
Trocure; large quantities of new rum 
| wit even more eaſe than he can whiſkey 
in Ireland; and it may readily be be- 


| lieved,. that in thoſe circumſtances the temp= _ 
tation to obtain it will not be reſiſted. In 


Britain a ſoldier has an ample allowance of 
malt liquor, which, in general, being the 


drink of thoſe with whom he aſſociates, he 
cConſequently has fewer inducements to the 


uſe of ſpirits, and therefore ſeldom acquires 
an habit of drinking them to exceſs. Al- 
3 any exceptions may be brought 
ation, Vet. it is rid 
tanding. generally true. en 
3 it is not foreign to the eee of, this 
| treatiſe, and as. it may tend to confirm the 
general remarks, with regard to the differ- 


rent effects of malt and ſpirituous liquors, "= 
L may not be improper to notice ſome very ſe- 


rious inconveniencies ariſing to the army in 
Ireland from the very Rae uſe of whiſ- 
n in chat a 0 1 ene 
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From the numerous barracks and forts ſcat= ; 
tered over the kingdom, Ireland enjoys many. 
advantages for forming a ſoldier, which Great- 
Britain does not poſſeſs. Vet, as far as I have. 
been able to judge, thoſe advantages are over- ; 
balanced by a cauſe. which the efforts. of the 
legiſlature. have hitherto: been unable to re- 
move. Although the immoderate uſe. of ſpi- 
rits (owing to various cauſes) is not ſo very 
| deſtructive of the health of the men: in Ire- 
land, as that Ws new rum in the Weſt Indies, 


| ears — ente 85 8 nd. of ſhame, 
without Which a ſoldier is a licenſed ruffian *. 
During ſome! years that I Was ſurgeon of the 
fifth regiment, quartered in Ireland +, I re- 
collect only three inſtances of puniſhment 
being inflicted in that corps, where the crime 
was not owing to the exceſſive uſe of whilky, . 
occaſioning either inſolence to officers, and 
forgetfulneſs of ſubordination, neglect of duty, 
abſence: from quarters, and rioting in the 
ſtreets after tattoo-beating; ſelling ſhirts, and 
other neceſſaries, and that crime, to which 
men are uniformly driven in Ireland, by the 

mmi on of any of the others, the e crime of | 4 
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| Mittel ey te men, Were — tht ne- 
ceffaries for whiſky, and ſtealing thoſe of their 
comrades for the ſame purpoſe. Some of the 
beſt men in the regiment were at times drawn 3 
into exceſſes of this kind, of which they hear- 
tily repented; but they were common only 
among thoſe who, having been frequently pu- 
niſhed, were indifferent about the good opi- 
nion either of their officers or their fellow- 
foldiers. © Some of thoſe unhappy men had ſo 
far ſubdued ever emotion of virtuous ſhame, 
chat they t re, without any other concern than 
che pain it occafioned, a puniſhment deſerved- 
ly ſevere, and were not affected even by the 
diſgrace 'of 92 1 But GE" _ nge 


FS THC N 


Theſe are ſome &f dhe effects vai From 
the uſe of | whiſky among "ſoldiers in Ireland. 
We have reaſon to believe, that none of the 
crimes to which it leads are fo common in the 

| array in Britain, where malt liquor is more 
: generally uſed. It is very ſeldom that apres 
pdf any conſequence ariſe in England, between 
the troops and the inhabitants of a town in 
- which they are quarterell, compared with the 
frequency of ſuch occurrences: in I Rand, 
5 Lot in ſome towns in that country, where the 
| inhabitants 


0 


: af previ 11 7 4 Ge. 67 
nhabitants are induſtrious, and conſequently 
an and diſcreet in their conduct, diſturban- 
ces of this kind are ſeldom heard of. In theſe 
the ſoldier and the citizen generally live hap- 
pily together; the ſoldier is not corrupted by 
bad example; he is not tempted to run into 
exceſs; for vice and irregularity ſeldom take 
up their reſidence in the houſe of the induſ- : 
trious labourer or manufacturer. During five- 
years that I refided in Belfaſt, in which time 
five - regiments were ſucceſſively quartered 
there, no diſpute ever aroſe between the mili- 5 
tary and the inhabitants; indeed an,occurrence 5 
of ſo diſagreeable a nature is ſcarcely remem- 5 
bered to have happened in that town. The 
lower claſſes, Proteſtants and Roman Catho- 
lics, are an induſtrious and ſober ſet of people. 
London porter can be procured at the ſame 
price as in the metropolis; and ſmall beer, of 
a ſound good quality, may be purchaſed ſtill 
more reaſonably., Theſe two cauſes may ſuf- 
kciently explain the reaſon, why ſoldiers in ge- 
neral conduct themſelves with more propriety | 
in Belfaſt than in many other quarters, in Ire- 5 
land, where whiſky is more generally uſed, and dag 
where the inhabitants are neither ſo regular i 
nor induſtrious as every friend to that country 
ene deſires. It may be added, farther, 
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mated and laudable exertions of civil and ec- 


68 Means of preſerving the Health of the Army, 


in confirmation of this remark, that the ſame 
ſoldiers who, in Belfaſt, received honorary and 
pecuniary rewards for their general good be- 
haviour, and for their zeal and activity in pro- 
tecting the property of the inhabitants, were, 
in Drogheda and in Dublin, frequently invol- 
ved in very ſerious diſputes with the lower 
claſſes of people. Among theſe, malt liquor 
is very ſeldom uſed; and many, from the ha- 
bitual, and conſequently immoderate uſe of 

whiſky, have arrived at a ſtate, ſurpaſſing any 

idea we can form, of barbarous ferocity, which 
cannot be believed, except by thoſe who have 
fled it, and the effects of which the ani- 


_ clefiaftical authority have hitherto been un- 
e to prevent or reſtrain. 
In a large number, forme: by men ol dic 
aas, ages, characters, and purſuits, it cannot 
be expected that all ſhall act uniformly well. 
And the moſt ſedulous attention of an active 
commanding officer cannot prevent ſome men 
from eluding his vigilance; or ſpurning at his 
authority. In every regiment, particularly in 
thoſe on the eſtabliſhment of Ireland, there 
are ſome men who are a diſgrace to the ſer- 
__ a are neither to be influenced by. le- 
r reſtrained * vere puniſhment from 


. 8 . „„ committing 


of preventing ill Effedts of Diet, Ge. 69. 
committing. a robbery on their officers, by. 
pledging their neceſſaries for ſpirituous li- 
quors. But this crime, ſo hurtful to officers 
who pay companies, and ſo pernicious to the 
health and morals of the men, may often be 
checked, by inflicting an unuſually diſgraceful _ 
and ſevere puniſhment on the culprit, and 
by the vigilance of the civil magiſtrate. The 
frequently levying the penalty impoſed, by a& 
of parliament, on thoſe who purchaſe a ſol- 


dier's arms or accoutrements, and the de- 


priving a publican of his licence, who receives 
a ſoldier's neceſſaries in pledge for liquor, have 
often rendered this traffic ſo dangerous, that 
although the ſoldier was willing, the publican 
dared not to attempt it. And we have great 
cauſe to believe, that the utility of this act 
will be more apparent, if the penalty it im- 
poſes is, from miſtaken lenity, leſs frequently 
remitted. If then an act of this kind is pro- 
ductive of beneficial conſequences in Ireland, 
it will readily be ſuppoſed, that a ſimilar one 
may operate equally in the Weſt Indies, in di- 
miniſhing the opportunities which ſoldiers 
have of uſing rum to exceſs in that county. 
But although the general cuſtom in the 
army, in the Weſt Indies, of exchanging pro- 
viene for ſpirituous liquors, i is attended with _ 
TY N 1 bs 


Fe 


70 ; Meansof hifi the „ Health 57 the i, 
the moſt baneful effects, yet a ſimilar traffic, 
under proper regulations, may be productive 


a private ſoldi 
1 may be allowed the expreſſion) requires as 
much coaxing as that of his ſuperior. When 
its tone is weakened by the conſtant” uſe of 
ſpirits, and the relaxing power of the climate, 


geſtive powers are, 


In thoſe circumſtances, it might be equally 
conducive to the intereſt of Government, and 
to the welfare of the troops, to deſtroy any 
underhand traffic, by encouraging the men 
| openly to exchange their ſalted proviſions with 
a planter (under the eye of a difcreet non- 
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other article of freſh animal food. 1e me 
ried men commonly act in this manner, and 
are therefore, in general, far more healthy than 
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of many good conſequences. The ſtomach of 
r is often as ſqueamiſn, and (if 


Wn looks with diſguſt on his falted proviſions, 
as if nature in kindneſs pointed out the im- 
' propriety of ſwallowing food which his di- 


unable to convert into 
wholeſome nouriſhment. The greater part of 


his beef or pork, therefore, is loſt, deſtroyed, 
or, more generally, exchanged for new rum. 


_ commiſſioned officer), for fowls, Pigs or thre} ; 


others. The perſon, 'who deals witk the 
troops, never can be at a loſs to find a non- 
zomnuffione« wy" wy; if he diſcharges his 

1 duty, | 


of preventing. Tl, Efe, 71 


duty, may eaſily prevent 
taining, in exchange for his proviſions, . 


article which may be injurious to his health. „In. F : 
a traffic of this kind, both parties would find 


their advan tage. The planter has a greater 


number of pigs, kids, fowls,. &c. than he has 


immediate occaſion for, but he. wants ſalted 


proviſions for his own uſe, and for that f 


other perſons on his eſtate, which he 
finds it difficult and ex 
The ſoldier is tired not only with the 


neſs of his diet, but alſo with the ſameneſs af 
the mode i in which it is dreſſed, and which i is. 
the only one that it admits of. But were he 
encouraged frequently to exchange his ſalted 


proviſions for any article of freſh an 


his diſlike to them would be leſſened, and he 
would often conſume them with ſatisfaction. 
His conſtitution, inſtead of being deſtroyed by 


the immoderate uſe of ſpirits, 


| poor diet, 


would be ſupported by grateful and invigorat- 
ing nouriſhment... For, I am well aſſured, 


that if the troops in the Weſt Indies can be 


brought to have a liking for their 5 the 


practice of exchanging proviſions. for ſpiri · 
tuous liquors will be much leſs. frequent. 
I0 ſtate all N 


from. W a chende of this kit 
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he advantages that may zelle — 
„would 
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V2 Meant f preferving the Health of the Army, 
greatly exceed the limits of this i inquiry. They 
will readily occur to any perſon who reflects 
on the ſituation of a ſoldier ſtationed in a 
Weſt India illand, and does not conſound it- 
with that of an army employed on actual ſer- 
vice on the Continent of Europe or America, 
5 which i is in every reſpect auferent,; 
Another mode of preferving the health of 
dur troops may be fuggeſted, and perhaps with 
propriety adopted, as it is not attended with 
additional expence, but may occaſion : a confi. 
= derable ſaving to Government. 
Owing to the indolent life which ſoldiers 
4 lead i in the Weſt Indies, and to other cauſes, 
it ſeldom happens that any one individual 
' conſumes the daily allowance of Government 
5 proviſions. That this is almoſt invariably t the 
caſe, even among the moſt healthy men in 
. young regiments, is too notorious to be de- 
nied-. A very ſmall quantity of falted- pork. 
will fatisfy a man, whoſe appetite is not 
ſharpened by exerciſe. It may therefore be 
proper to diminiſh. the quantity of ſalted pro- 
viſions, and to apply any faving t that may ac- 


crue from thence to the providin g other ar- 


ticles more neceſſary and more ſalutary. By 


E this means, the men may be liberally ſupplied 4 


; | | with * cocoa, Wie or 2 which, > 


1 


* 


of preventing ili Efacto Diet, Ge. 73 
being g in their'own nature antiſeptio, and ren · ; 
| dered ſtill more ſo by the addition of ſugar, - 
muſt be extremely uſeful when ſalted meats 
form a principal part of the diet. The utility 
of thoſe articles will be farther apparent, when 
it is conſidered, that the frequent employment 
of them tends to wean ſoldiers from the im- 
moderate uſe of ſpirits. A commutation of 
this kind would not be more coceptable to the 
_ than beneficial tothe 22 
But, in order to obtain the advantages which ; 
may be expected from this mode, jt is negeſ- 
ſary that the articles of coffee, chocolate, co- 
c0a, or tea, ſhould be prepared by the cook 
for the different meſſes, and ſerved out to the 8 
men morning and evening. To thoſe who are 
unacquainted with the nature of young troops, 
this precaution may appear of little import 
ance; but the neceſſity of it is founded on ac- _ 
_ tual obſervation. An old ſoldier, who has ac-= 
- quired habits peculiar to the army, has various 
means of adding to the comfort of his ſitua- 
tion, unknown to, or not practiſed by recruits, 
who have never experienced any hardſhip 
which called forth their ingenuity to alleviate.. 
But even among ſoldiers lately raiſed, it may 
often be remarked, that ſome of the Iriſi and 
Sauen make an * morning repaſt on theit 
2 allowance 


: Uilfenendia ways,” eren many Engliſh recruits TT 
are at a loſs: for a breakfaſt, until the example 
of their eomrades, and a. deſire for their morn- 
ing meal; have conquered their prejudices, and 
taught them to have recourſe to. expedients; 
with ok. from their mode of living in Rigs: 
land, they had not been ed. | 
Coffee, cocoa, or chocolate, can Sas pro- | 
cured in the Weſt India iſlands at a very rea- 
with ſugar, is perhaps more nutritive and 
wholeſome, and certainly more palatable, than 
_ oatmeal or flour in the ſtate in which they are 
frequently delivered to the army. We there - 
fore have no doubt in urging the propriety of 
granting an allowance of thoſe articles to our 
troops in the Weſt Indies. They can be 
more eafily procured than oatmeal, or flour, 
are equally nutritive, and not ſo apt to be 
uſed in an unſound ſtate; and, by diminiſhing 
the quantity of ſalted proviſions, they may be : 
iſſued with great ſatisfaction to the men, and 
without py: eddicional: ere to Lame 
ment. | 
n b. en 


were formerly 


5 ſlated, we may eafily eb impor- 
6 tant iti is, that a ſoldier in the Weſt e 
N 2 3 . 3 * - 5 . : — 2 fore 
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fore he is ordered on any duty of fatigue in the 
morning, ſhould receive a quantity of nouriſh« = 
ment. In a climate which has a tendency to 
_ diminiſh the energy and tone of the ſyſtem, 
the body, after ſleep, until recruited by food, 
is in à ſtate of great inanition, and incapable 
with impunity even of a moderate degree of 
exertion. But an unexperienced ſoldier will 
be much leſs liable to ſuffer from long faſting, 

if a breakfaſt is prepared for him, than if either 
the providing or preparing the articles of 
Which it ſhould « con fiſt,” is 1 to He own 
neee 08 WER 
Another means of Waben ihe health of 
ſoldiers in the Weſt Indies, may be procured 
in time of war with little trouble, and at an 
inconſiderable expence, if the mode of pro- 
viding it, een eee e tall? bs 
: adopted. e 
From the experience of many . EP | 
| have refided a long time in the Weſt Indies, 
there can be no heſitation in conſidering the 
2 moderate uſe of wine, as one of the beſt pre- 
ſervatives of health. A quantity of wine, 
therefore, larger or ſmaller, according to its 
quality, ought to be diſtributed among the 
healthy troops on different oocaſions, as a pre- 
OY of diſcaſe. It has unfortunately haps 
8 "IP 
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pened, that while no expence or attention is 


ſpared to relieve a ſoldier when ill, the mode 


of preventing diſeaſes has been either an object 


of ſecondary conſideration, or has been altoge- 


or in a ſtate of convaleſcence, generally uſes a 

much larger quantity of wine, often without 
the preſervation of life, or the renewal of 
ſtrength, than, if judiciouſly given, might have 
preſerved him in a ſtate of health and vigour, 


Although the advantages to be derived from 


wine, as a preſervative of health, will be 
readily admitted, yet an objection may be 
raiſed to the uſe of it, on account of the ex- 
pence of procuring it. This objection may 


ſometimes be forcible, yet it is not equally fo 
on all occaſions. On the contrary, the ex- 


pence is often ſo inconſiderable, that it ought 


not to be put in competition with the utility of 
wine in preventing diſcaſes. But we ſhall en- 


deavour to prove, that the expence of it at all 
times may be conſiderably leſſened by a little 


attention on the part of Government. In time 
of war, many of the enemy's veſſels are brought 


into the different ports in the Weſt India 
illands, laden with various kinds of wine, 


which is ſold generally at a moderate, and of- 
ten at a low price. Some contractors, when 


the 


| 
f * 
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1 market is overſtocked, and the price con- 
ſegquently very low, purchaſe large quantities 
of prize wine, with which they often ſupply 
the navy and army, at the rate of three or four 
hundred per cent. profit to themſelves. We 
knew an inſtance in the late war, of two hogſ- 
heads of prize claret being purchaſed, at a ſale 
in Kingſton, by an officer, for the uſe of his 
companions in the meſs, at the rate of ſeven 
pounds Jamaica currency each hogſhead. Had 
this wine been purchaſed, by ſome” contrac- 
tors for Government, twenty- five pounds Bri 
tiſh would not have been deemed an unrea 
ſonable charge. This will not appear im- 
probable, when it is mentioned, that the ta- 
vern-keepers in Kingſton and Spaniſh- towyn 1 
made a practice of charging fifteen ſhillings 
currency (about half a N wank a ye _ 8 


785 the ſame wine. 


The conſequence, e of: 1 En 
dung mode of ſupplying the forces in the 
Weſt Indies with wine, is, that being found a 

very expenſive: article to Government, it can- 
not be diſtributed in the quantity in Which it 
ought to be. It certainly is deſirable to avoid 
this inconvenience in point of expence, and 
that the troops may frequently be ſupplied 
: with ſuch a Ty of wine as may conduce 8 


Le kead to the attain 
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1 the preſervation of health. I beg leave, 

_ therefor uggeſt the following ints, f 

flarther conſiderati ion, as they may probably | 

ment of both theſe ends. 

From frequently reflecting on this ſubject, 
it appears to me, that it may be of advantage 
to Goyernment to appoint an agent, whoſe bu- 


prize wines, and in embracing every opportu- 
uty of purchaſing them for the uſe of the 
forces hen at a Jo price. But, as it is im- 
poſſible for any admini dration to guard againſt 
the extortion of one unprincipled individual, 
who loſes. ee of his oath in purſuit of his 
Intereſt, and as - defrauding Government is 
| looked upon as a crime of a very venial na- 
ture, by men of lax morality, the ſtate muſt 
always be expoſed to a greater or leſſer degree 
of injury and loſs in the contracts it forms with 
moſt individuals. To avoid this, in the caſe 
we are conſidering, I ſuggeſt the propriety of 
appointing the office of agent for Government 
to be executed by the body of officers in each 
regiment, who ſhould be impowered to pur- 
chaſe at the cheapeſt rate, wine, freſh provi- 
ſions, wholeſome vegetables, and various other 
articles for the regiment to which they be- 
long, It is not to be ſuppoſed that all the of- 


0 4 b | | | ficers 


: which * purchaſe for! Sion Ir 
this, a regard for their own 3 is A 
ful preventative; but if, in che breaſt of any 
individual, the ſenſe of honour is aflecp, the 
facility of detecting a fraud, and the infamyp 
conſequent on detection, muſt operate * | 
powerful bar avant bw , — 
or peculation. ' To carry this ſcheme into . 
fect, we propoſe, that from among the officers 
of a corps, an acting Committee be appointed, 
conſiſting of a certain number, to e 
| quarterly or half-yearly, as may be comy 
nient; the ſenior officer to preſide; andthe 
others to take their ſeats according to 115 
mode adepted in regimental courts- martial. 
The books: of the Committee, containing an. 
account of all purchaſes, with the real price 
paid, and the name of the perſon to whom = 
paid, ſhould be open to the inſpection of all 
the officers of the regiment. When a new 
Committee is appointed, the accounts of the 
former ſhould be ſigned by the officers who 
compoſed it: and the aceounts of the differ 
quarterly or half-yearly | Committees: ſhould | 
be yonched by the ſignature of the comma 
| Ing officer and 2 Ng and annually tranſ- 
YE | 19 5 mitted - 
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| mitted. to che war office or regimental agent 
It may be proper, that the duty of the Com- ä 
mittee ſhould not be taken by officers in ro- 


{ 
tation, for otherwiſe it might happen that | 
young unexperienced men might be called to | 

te performance of a duty with which they 4 
are unacquainted, and to which they cannot | 
. —_— And, as it might alſo happen 
_ thatſome officers of ſuperior fortune, or more | 

advanced in life, though adequate to the taſk, 
wy be either averſe to, or negligent in the = 
performance of it, it may be adviſeable that 
PE: Committee ſhall conſiſt of officers of con- 15 
firmed ſteadineſs and integrity, elected by the | © 
officers of the regiment, who, from perſonal 0 
knowledge, can determine what men are beſt 
fitted for the office. The Committee, on ac ; 
count of the ſaving which may accrue to Go | 
vernment from their attention, ſhould. be al- 1 
lowed additional pay, as a recompence for 


their additional trouble, and as an incitement 
to the active diſcharge of their duty. Let it 
not be ſuppoſed, that it is degrading the cha- 
racter of a Britiſh officer to be employed in 
procuring the means of preſerving the health, 
and of adding to the comfort of thoſe men ho 
look to him for protection, and on whoſe gal- 
= thay ref in the field he . ann the 5 5 
h 8 7 a 8 0 
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of his fame: A brave and generous man 2g 


eagerly embrace the opportunity of acting thus 
honourably to himſelf, and advantageouſly ta 


his country; he will be rewarded by the ap- 
probation of his own mind, the concurring 
„ of every man to whom he 18 


known, and by the grateful affection of thoſe 
under his command, to whom, by his kind= 
neſs, he is endeared, and who will part with 


life rather. than deſert him 3 in the hour of Dane 


ger or defeat: 5 


I have thus given 1 a «a a 1 
which. (ſo far as I can judge), if carried into 
execution, may be productive of many bene⸗ 
ficial conſequences to our troops in the Weſt 


Indies, both in the time of peace and of war. 
The advantages to be derived from this or a 


ſimilar plan, are not more numerous than dif- 


ferent. It may be allowable to h Se. in 
confirmation of this remark... | $30 

It may be a great means of cheoking extor- 
tion, which, though well known to exiſt, can- 
not often be detected. It might conſequently 


enable Government, without the riſque: of 
being overcharged, to ſupply our troops with 
various articles eſſential both to their bealth 
and comfort, the latter deſerving attention as 
well as the former. Thoſe articles cannot be 
1 og: afforded | 
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. afforded by Government in time of war, not 
on account of the real price of them, but on 
account of the exorbitant ſum charged by thoſe 
who are appointed to provide them. Theſe 
are certainly important advantages; but, in- 
| dependant of theſe, a plan of this kind, beſides 
ſtrengthening the tie between a ſoldier and his 
officer, muſt render the latter, in the diſcharge. 
of his duty, more anxious, than any commiſ- 
r can be, to procure for the men ſuch ar- 
ticles of diet as are known to be wholeſome 
and nutritive in their ſoundeſt and beſt ſtate: 
And, as the health of the men might then de- 
pend in a great meaſure on the attention of 
- their officers, theſe might be induced to exert 
their authority, in a more effectual manne, to 
reſtrain thoſe under their command from the 
uſe of ſpirituous liquors, or from any other 
| ſpecies of food or drink, which is known to be 
detrimental to health. ih 
We do not ſuppoſe that any ſchegns of this 
| kind can be effectually carried into execution, 


when troops are engaged in actual ſervice. 


But when ſeveral regiments are ſent to defend 


an iſland againſt the meditated attack of an 
. enemy, as was the caſe not only in _ Jamaica, 
but in every other ifland in the Weſt Indies, 
e thee years of the late war, this or a 
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: Smit mode may be adopted with foal aL 
benefit to the army and the ſtate. ;. Our troops, 
inſtead of being borne down. by diſeaſe, and 
diſpirited by the daily mortality. among their 
comrades, may. then be. enabled: to execute the 
ſervices expected from them, the ob jection to _ 
the employment of young troops may in a 
great meaſure be done away, and Government | 
have. leſs cauſe to be apprehenſive for the 
ſafety of the ſettlements intruſted to i pro. - 
tection. _ — 
Having eommorated; ſorme of the means * 
preſerving the health of ſoldiers in the Weſt 
Indies, I now venture, with diffidence, to ſtate * 
an opinion with regard to the general man 
ner of living that may be moſt beneficial to 
officers, and ſoldiers newly raiſed, eſpecially 
on their firſt arrival, after having been for 
ſome months on board of tranſports. This 
opinion is founded on my own obſervation, 
on the experience of diſcerning men, and on 
attentive conſideration; of the ſuhjec. 
Owing to the manner in which officers in ge- 


na live, it is proper, that on their arrival in 3 7 5 
the Weſt Indies they ſhould make ſome diminu 
tion in the quantity, and ſome alteration in P 


the quality of their diet. A full, rich, and 
Aimulating diet, may have been uſed with 1 im- 
: . 8 2 — _ Po 


e _ 
"egy, Tag 
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3 punity in England; but it is contrary: both 
to reaſon and fact to ſuppoſe that ſuch a diet 


can be employed with equal impunity, by an 
Englith conſtitution, before it is in ſome 


meafure naturalized to the climate of the Weſt 


Indies. A diet of this kind, when accompa- 
with little exerciſe, always occaſions a 

confiderably plethoric ſtate of the ſyſtem, 
which, even in England, is a prediſponent 


cauſe of many complaints, particularly of thoſe 
of an inflammatory nature; but in the Weſt 


Indies it'is, if the expreſſion may be allowed, 


a ſtill more actively prediſponent cauſe of 


diſeaſes of an oppoſite kind, more rapid 1 in their 


| progreſs, and commonly more fatal in their 


termmation, than the diſorders to which it 
gives riſe in this country. It would be fos 


into an elaborate medical diſquiſition, other- 


wiſe we could give very ſatisfactory reaſons 
why 'a plethoric ſtate of the body muſt be 
particularly injurious in a hot climate, and 


therefore ought to be carefully guarded againſt 


by officers, ec for ſome time after 


3 


5 


_.. their arrival. Some Weſt India practitioners, 
aware of the conſequences to which this 
ſtate expoſes Bene une. uſe the lancet very 
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__ to remove it, but often very injudi= 
ciouſly, from not recollecting that frequent a 
bleeding has an evident tendency to occaſion 
that ſtate of the ſyſtem which they wiſh- to 
avoid. Phe ſafeſt mode of guarding againſt 
a tate of plethora, is by diminiſhing the 
quantity of a rich nutritive diet of animal 
food, and by employing a greater than uſual 
quantity of vegetable aliment, which affords 
nutriment well adapted to the ſtate of the 
body in a hot. climate. A diet, conſiſting 
chiefly of vegetable matters, affords ſufficient 
nouriſhment, and is not apt to occaſion ple- 
thora, but on the contrary is often ply 
ordered to obviate the effects of ae 
to diminiſh exceſſive corpulene x. 
Let, while we caution officers anni a 
fall living, we are far from inculcating an ab- 
ſtemiouſneſs equally hurtful. - Thoſe who 


2 ͤ ˙ SW 


a moderate uſe of it is a better and more a- 
greeable preſervative of health than the medi- 
eines of an apothecary. But it cannot be too 
ſtrongly recommended to abſtain from ſpi- 
rituous liquors in the evening, after a full din- 
ner, and drinking wine in any quantity ap- 
e to n This cantien is the more 
833 ae | 


| often 
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neceſſary, as ſuch irregularities are too often 


| Incautiouſly committed, and, in an unfavour- . 
able climate, are often productive of the moſt 
lamentable conſequences. On theſe occaſions, . 
' inſtead of having recourſe to ſpirft 
quors, the moderate evacuation of the contents 
of the ſtomach, and a few hours of ſleep, may 
juard a perſon againſt effects, which a 
long life of the moſt rigid temperance and care 
may be unable to remove, or even to alleviate. 
According to the manner of living, which for 
a great length of time has been very general 
in Britain among people in a ſuperior line, 
| ſupper is not conſidered as a principal meal; 


and the experience of many confirms the re- ; 
| mark, that the leſs the body is ſtimulated. or 
oppreſſed, at bed-time, by food or drink, the 


Mleep will be more refreſhing, the conſtitu- 
tion leſs debilitated, and conſe quently not ſo 
apt to ſuffer from the regularity of the mo 
eeding dax. 
Perſons in the Weſt Indies, whoe enjoy ne | 
health, have frequently. a keen appetite, and 
are conſequently tempted to indulge them- 
| ſelves in, what is called, a ſecond breakfaſt. 
This repaſt is taken 288 noon and generally 
cConſiſts of animal food, accompanied with por- 
ter, grog, or wine and water. After an interval 
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ef. a few: hours, thoſe perſons fit down to a 
plentiful-dinner, at which, the variety of diſhes” 
exciting ſome renewal of appetite, they are 
often led to eat more than nature either re- . 
quires, or can bear with impunity. Some 1 
ſtitutions may not be apparently injured by. >= 
this practice; but the generality of men alwwayͤs 
| 2 more or leſs from it, and often very ſe. 
verely. If any refre ſhment in the forenoon 
be neceſſary, as it uſually is for perſons in good - + - 
health, great attention ſhould be paid to avoid 
exceſs in quantity, and alſo to the articles con- 
ſtituting this repaſt, which ſhould be of ſuch, | 
a nature, that, while they impart a temporary 1 
degree of vigour, may be eaſily digeſted, ang. 
may leave the body free from their effects on 
the approach of the uſual hour of dinner. 
glaſs of wine and water, or a glaſs or two of 
ſound Madeira, with a piece of bread, will ſuf- 
| fiiciently anſwer theſe purpoſes, and will be 
found leſs oppreſſive to the ſyſtem than tze 
articles commonly employed on thoſe. occa- — 
ſions, and may Es with groat propriety, 
be recommended, i 
Ona ſuperficial view, this ſubject may FR | 
to be of little importance; but it appears to * 
me in a very different light. - For, ſo far as my 
en, enables me to judge, me diſeaſes 
0 * En boek 
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11 ndies, more Gillett rie from cauſes of 
| — inconſiderable power, than from 
thoſe Which are deemed of a more formidable 


nature. I can aſſert from experience, that in- 


attention to the advice above given, has ma- 
terially injured the health of many fine young 
men, who, with a little care, might h 
| voided complaints productive of laſtin 
_ eafineſs and regret. Baut, beſides being leſs - 
injurious to health, ehe means of refreſhment 
we have adviſed may be procured at a very 


mall expence, compared with that which is 
dommonb) incurred for the ſame purpoſe. The 
yvalue of this advantage can eaſily be eſtimated, 
by officers who are acquainted with, and who 
have ſuffered from the enormous expence to 
Which they are expoſed when quartered in 


45 ee towns in a Weſt India ifland. 


The danger to Which the health of a pri- 


vate ſoldier is expoſed, ariſes from a cauſe very 
different from that which is generally inimical 
to the health of an officer. The diet of the 
former is of a nature at all times ill ſuited to a 
warm climate, more eſpecially if the articles 
Lompoſing it are of a ume quality, which is too 
frequently the caſe. He is therefore more 
=4 eren FE 
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given, is not taken 1 mn ſufficient c quantity to af⸗ 5 


: ford a ſupply of nutriment adequate to the 


comrades, may be urged in proof of this re- 
mark. To obviate the conſequences fre- 


quently ariſing from this cauſe, we think it only | 
' neceſſary to adviſe adopting the. means for- 


merly recommended, of procuring for the 


army nouriſhment in proper quantity, and f 


| nature adapted to their ſituation in an un- 
favourable climate and at the ſame time en- 


deavouring to put a ſtop to the habitual uſe of 
rum, which always leads to its being employ- 
ed in immoderate Ta een een the | 


moſt fatal effects. 
It now remains only to condiler. one cir- 


cumſtance, which may appear to contain an 
we jection of ſome weight againſt the general 


purport of theſe obſervations. It has been 
remarked, that ſailors on a cruize in the Weſt 


Indies, are more healthy, in general, than 
vrhen in harbour, or on ſhore. If the remark 85 

be juſt, and we believe it is, it may afford an 

additional reaſon for ſuppoling that the bad 

474 health 


waſte of the body. The general healthy ſtate | 
of married ſoldiers in the Weſt Indies, who 
have prudent, wives, and of the officers ſer= 

vants, who commonly live better than their 
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go Means of ok the Health 507 the Army, + 
Health of the Britiſh forces is to be aſctitieg, : 
perhaps, rather to an improper mode of living 
than to the inſalubrity of the climate. A great 
part of a failor's diet, when on a cruize, con- 


fiſts of falted proviſions, and he uſes: daily 2 


quantity of rum, without apparent joy | 


his health. This may be true; but it does 
not invalidate the obſervations formerly made 
with regard to the uſe of ſpirituous liquors 


among ſoldiers, who, when in the fame cir- 


eumſtances with ſailors, enſoy equal health. 

But ſailors, cruizing in a ſhip of war, when 
due attention is paid to cleanlineſs and other 
cCircumſtanees, are in a (ſituation - infinitely 
more advantageous to health than that of 
troops who are doing duty on ſhore. A 
failor, however ardently he may defive't it, can- 
not often procure more than the quantity of 
rum allowed to him by Government, and 

which is generally of a good quality. He ſel- 
dom has more, except on uncommon occaſions, 
when a moderate increaſe of the uſual allow- 
- ance is proper and neceſſary. He always en- 
Joys alternate labour and reſt, unleſs at times 
when the exertions of every man on board are 
required; and he has an ample allowance of 
Water, which is procured without difficulty. 
5 This is „ of no {mall As 


Wr 
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for we have known many inſtances of ſoldiers - 
being exceedingly injured by bringing water 
for their own conſumption, on ſome occa- 
ſions, at the diſtance a a mile e from their camp 7 
or quarters. 1 =; 
But the moſt . difference Thats 5 
the ſituation of troops on ſhore (eſpecially "22. 
lately raiſed), and ſailors on board a ſhip of 
war, conſiſts in a cireumſtance which has 
been little attended to, but which has great 
| influence in. preſerving health, and in reſtoring . 
it when injured. : We ſhall ſtate this circum- 
ſtance fully, as, with the others. above noticed. 
it may ſufficiently explain, to thoſe who have 
attended to the influence of the mind on the 
body, the cauſe: of difference, in point of 
health, between failors and ſoldiers, natives f 
the ſame country, doing duty in the fame cli 
mate, and ſupported by diet the principal con- 
ſtituent parts of which are the ſandadJꝓ. 
The mind of a ſoldier is too little 9 | 
by his duty: occaſionally mounting guard, at 
tending parade morning and evening, with the - 
injurious and often unneceſſary fatigue of a 
field-day, conſtitute the whole duty of a ſol- 
dier in a Weſt India iſland, even in time of 


war, unleſs that iſland is attacked by an ene 
my. This duty, by repetition, becomes ſo fa- | 
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at, as to occaſion little trouble; it fatigues 


| by its ſameneſs, and affords no exciting object 
for the mind to reſt upon. To- day a private 


jer is e at the hoſpital, where he be- 


4 holds a man ſtruggling 3 in a feyer, who yeſter- 
/ day was his companion in the ranks; perhaps 


he is called upon to-morrow as being among 

thoſe who are firſt on duty for a funeral party. 
The conſequence i is obvious : he becomes de- 
jected and melancholy; : 5 this ſtate he is 
rouſed' for a time by the exhilarating effects 

of his daily allowance of rum: but thoſe effects 
being ſoon over, he eagerly endeayours to pro- 


eure ſuch a quantity as may drive him into a 
ſtate of inſenſibility. If this cannot be ob- 


tained, he relapſes into his former ſtate of 


Unguor and dejection, his body being then in 


2 ſtate to be acted upon by every cauſe of _ 
diſeaſe. If, in this ſituation, he is attacked by 
Ineſs, the derangement of his body increaſes 


the dejection of his mind, which is not leſſen- 


ed by recollecting the fate of many Sides 


whom he has attended to the grave, He 
| ancies himſelf to be in the ſame ſituation in 


which he ſaw them, and believes that the 
event will be the fame, He parts with every 
hope of life; and art may attempt, but ſeldom 
will ſucceed in preſerving him from that fate 

n . to 
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to which he ſeems to be i im pelled, rather by an 
unaccountable and 4 fatuity of mr d, 
than by the violence of bodily difeaſe. --* * ” 

This is no fanciful repreſentation I the | 
condition of ſoldiers i in ſome newly-raiſed re. 
giments, which, in the late war, were ſent to 
defend our Weſt India iſlands. It was ſtrong- 
ly exemplified at Port Antonio, in Jamaica, 
in a detachment of the regiment to which 1 
belonged; where, in- the courſe of a few 
months, ſeveral inſtances of ſuicide happened, 
which could be aſcribed to no other cauſe than 
an uncommon dejection of mind, and a long- 
ing after their native country, ariſing from the 
unhappy men being totally unemployed, and 
reflecting always on, what LI kane 5 
hopeleſs ſituation ®. _ 

The ſtate of a ſailor | in the Weſt ladies is 
| very different. When on duty, his faculties _ 
muſt be conſtantly awake. He knows not 
the moment when he may be called on to 
execute the orders of his officer; but he 
knows that if thoſe orders are neglected, or 
performed in a ſlovenly manner, a ſevere pu- 

niſhment will be the conſequence of his in- 
attention. He 18 acting in a profeiton. 0 


Ses note K. 
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which he has been bred from his early years. 
In time of war, he is in conſtant expectation 
of attacking or defending himſelf againſt his 
enemy: he is animated with the hope of tak- 
ing a prize, and the hardſhips of his ſituation, 

having become familiar through time, ſeldom 
excite much reflection. Hence his ſpirit poſ- 
ſeſſes a degree of elaſticity, which enables his 

body to refiſt, with vigour, the action of many 


"© cauſes of diſeaſe which affect the indolent and 


dejected. Even although he has been preſſed 
into the King's ſervice, he does not change his 
profeſſion, and he ſtill aſſociates with thoſe 
whoſe diſpoſitions, manners, and cuſtoms, are 
| fimilar to his own. The Eſprit de corps ſoon 
obliterates the remembrance of his having been 


Impreſſed, a misfortune which he knows is 
_ entailed on his profeſſion, and to which, ſince 


he could not avoid it, he commonly ſubmits 
with ſullen indifference. This, we believe, is 


tze caſe with the generality of failors : it may 


not be improper to contraſt it a little more 
with that of newly - raiſed troops. 

The ſending regiments, lately raiſed, to the 
Weſt Indies, has been a common practice i in 
time of war: but ſad, and dearly-bought ex 
perience, ought now to convince us, that it is 


2 ge impolitic — — Tcarcely to be juſ- 
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| ue even by the moſt urgent neceſſity, and 
never to be excuſed, if thoſe regiments are to 


” carry on a defenſive war in that country, eſpe - 88 


Cially in the manner in which they were 
obliged to act in our late conteſt. It requires 


ſome time, even in England, until recruits, 
taken from the plough, or from any mechani- 


cal profeſſion, can acquire either the habits or 


ideas of a ſoldier, or until they can be reconcil- 5 
ed to their ſituation, although aſſociating with 

men who have been many years in the army. 
But when a large body of ſuch men, unmixed 


with old ſoldiers, is ſuddenly aſſembled to 


form a regiment, it muſt require a {till longer - 


{pace of time to reduce this heterogeneous 
maſs into a body, which can be conſidered as 
effective, or advantageous to the ſtate. It is 


well known, that in the hurry of raiſing new 
regiments on an emergency, every art is em- 
ployed, by the loweſt and moſt. deſpicable 
_ wretches, to entrap the intoxicated, the ig- 
norant, and thoſe, who, from ſome filly .cauſe 
of diſcontent, have deſerted a buſineſs to which 


they embrace the firſt opportunity .of return- 


ing. The conſequences of ſending ſuch a 
body of men on foreign ſervice, may be cafily i 


imagined. Sorrow for their imprudence, re- 


ret at leaving their native country, and diſlike 
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i» theit fituation, take poſſeſſion of their 


minds, while mutual complainings increaſe the 
general diſcontent. When ſent to act offen- 


1 *fively, . their native ſpirit may ſometimes 
ſupply the want of diſeipline; and the 


oſpect of being ſpeedily engaged with an 


2 enemy, by affording a conſtant ſubject of con- | 


verſation, | excite that ſpirit, and may pre- 
vent any murmuring at their fituation- But 


| if no exciting object is preſented to their 
minds, their ſpirit gives way; every ſlight in- 


convenience is magnified into an hardſhip, and 


ſuggeſts a compariſon between their former 
and preſent fituation, highly diſadvantageous 


to the latter. Indolence, and dejection of 
mind, give birth to diſeaſes, and render them 


equally expenſive 15 ade to the 
country. 


This is not A the ſtate of cre0p? new 
corps, but thoſe who have had opportunities 


of making obſervations on the ſubject, will 


admit, that we have fairly repreſented the ſtate 


of the greater part, and eſpecially of thoſe re- 


cruits who are enliſted in and about the me- 
tropolis, and in the manufacturing towns of 


England. But the obſervations we have of- 
fered, apply leſs to the ſtate of newly-raiſed 


Highland * to that of others. 
| 8 


. i ke. 
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Among. the former, the fimilarity of cuſtoms, 
f language, and manners, has a powerful effect 
in. reconciling them to their new mode of life, 
and eſpecially the attachment of. country, 
Which. ſeldom. operates much among Engliſh | 
ſoldiers, except when they are on 4 wi ith 
foreign troops ®. . 
e farther arctic + the 5 — of 
ſending young regiments to gz E 
India iſland, we refer to the notes ſubjoined te to 


this treatiſe. 4 ot 5 { : | 

From the account we have | (given, it 
appear. that a ſailor enj oys many advantages 
which a ſoldier does not poſſeſs, and muſt con- 
ſequent tly be more healthy, | rovided due, at- 
tention paid to enable him to reap the full 
benefit Which thoſe advantages may afford. 
It will alſo appear, that a diet, conſiſting | 
chiefly c of falted proviſions, with the uſual al- 
lowance of ſpirituous liquors, is leſs 1 
cial, even, in an unfavourable climate, to thoſe 
| who, i in general, breathe a more cool and pure 
air at ſea, who enjoy alternate labour and reſt, 
whole bodies are therefore invigorated by re- 
| gular exerciſe, and whoſe minds are animated 
With che hope of bettering their ſituation, than 
it Fe to, folders doing duty 3 in the. Weſt Indies | 
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9 9 by whiere idleneſs; improper diet, and tlie 
ablence of every animating emotion of mind; 


or ratlier tlie conſtant operation of depreſitiig 


+. paſſions co-operate in rendering the body an 

unreſiſting victim of various diſeaſes: 
when ſailors are in ee or in fitnilar cit- 
cumſtances with ſoldiers, they : ate re offeii ex. 


DEE Þ injure the health of the army. e 


It may be proper, in this place, to t 


| ſome obſervations, ariſing from the ſubject we 
. haye been conſidering, which, although they 


chiefly relate to the diſtribution of our force 


| in the Weſt Indies; have alſo in view the We 5 


ſervation of the health of the troops. 


In the late very extenſive war, owing: to an 
uncommon and unforeſeeh combination of un. 


toward circumſtances, it was ſcarcely pollible 
that En gland could adequately defend her own' 


dominions, and effectually annoy thoſe of her 


| enemy. But as, While Britain holds any p 90- 
ſeſſions ii in the Weſt Indies, ſome ſcenes in 55 


Þ tragedy of © every war in which ſhe is engaged 


| muſt be > performed i in that country, we cannot 
be too attentive to the means of ren ndeting our 


force as efficient as poffible, in proportion to 


the number of men wh compoſt it: eſpeeial- 
| ly as too rigid adherence to eee cuſtoms, 


e 


of preventing all Efe. of Diet, ye Y 


originally adopted without due . | 
and inattention to circumſtances of. apparent= - 
ly flight importance, have frequently contri= * 
buted to render our force eee to any 8 
uſeful purpoſe. 7 1 
The manner in which our, 700 were dit 1 
tributed i in. the Weſt Indies, during. the. late 
war, obliged them to act always on the de- 
fenſive. The attack of St. Lucia, of Fort 
Omoa, and the unfortunate expedition againſt 
Fort St, Juan's, in South America, which had 
nearly paved the way for the loſs of Jamaica, 
were the only inſtances of offenſive. operations 
in which we were engaged in that part of the 
world. We do not conſider. the capture of 
St. Euſtatius, where: an, enemy made no re- 
ſiſtance, or the abortive. attempt againſt 
St. Vincent's, where we faw che enemy 
and retired, as inſtances of offenſive ope- 
ration deſerving attention. Vet no other ex- 
peditions were or could be undertaken; for it 


unfortunately happened that our troops, ſo far 5 


from being able to act offenſively, were, from 
being ſcattered through the iſlands in ſmall 
numbers, abſolutely inadequate to defend the 
ſettlements intruſted to their care. The con - 
ſequence, was, that, except in the inſtance of 


St. Tann the F n +390, from us e EW 
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ifland they attacked,” The ſmall number of 
our troops, and the manner in which they 
were diſtributed, prevented us from availing 
durſelves of any accidental ſuperiority of our 
' naval force, and were the great cauſes of the 
facility with which the enemy deprived us of 
| our poſſeſſions. Another cauſe was, that the 
French had generally a large' body of land 


forces on board their fleet, and were thereby 


enabled to catch every © pportunity that pre- 
ſented of pouring a vaſt number of troops 
into our iſlands, the force to defend which 
being greatly inferior in number to that of 
the invaders, the iſland was compelled to 
furrender, without our fleet being able to af- 
ford it any effectual aſfiſtance, even although 
our naval ſtrength was not inferior to that of 
the enemy. The circumſtances Which at- 
tended the capture of Grenada, Tobago, 
St. Chriſtopher's, and we believe St. Vincent's 
and Dominica, juſtify us in aſcribing the loſs 
of theſe Hands to the cauſes v we have men- 
| tioned.” Tr no ira” cpa. : 
It well Uelbrves our attention, to i: 
to obviate©the ſimilar operation of thoſe 
| cauſes in any future war. Among other 
means employed for this purpoſe, it may be 
+ AN inſtead of 1 up our ſoldiers in 
98 . Welt 


\ 


of preventing ill Effects of Diet, Ge." 101 _ 
2 Weſt India Ifland, which from their num- 
bers they are unable to defend, and where 


they are daily falling victims to diſeaſe, to 


adopt the policy of France, and to order fe. : | 
veral regiments to take alternately. a routine 
of duty on board of ſhips of war; and, by "Fw 


giving the army a ſhare of prize: money, to 


blend, as much as poſſible, the military with 


the naval force of the country. Thoſe who 
are fond of extolling the utility of the navy, at 
the expence of the army, ſeem to be actuated 


rather by prejudice. than by accurate obſer- 
vation or ſound reaſon. The experience of 


laſt war ſufficiently proved, that à large fleet 


in the Weſt Indies, without land forces, was 5 
unable to pratect our ſettlements, and was 


prevented by the ſame cauſe from attempting 


any act which might draw th = attention ofa : 
enemy to the defence of their own poſleſ- 


fions. 
| Whatever objections may be urged to the 


plan we have recommended, it is very pro- 
bable that the 88 ee may be 


derived from it. 


By encreaſing the n ſtrength of our 


; armaments, it will ſupply a force equal to the 


defence of our own iſlands, and capable of a&- = 
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; diſtreſſing” the enemy. By hd] ſuch a 
foree conſtantly afloat, we we may convince rr 

_ foes, that we can injure, and may induce 
them to pay more attention to defend them- 
Mt ſelves than to attack the poſſeſſions of Britain: 
ee ſpecially as they know that their own are 
vulnerable in many quarters, and cannot de- 
ee, which that force may be di- 


The expence and the incumbrance of 


| tranſports may be leſſened, and, by giving ſol- 
diers a ſhare of prize mony, the intereſt of 

the navy and army may be conſidered as the 
tabliſhed ſo eſſential to 
the ſucceſs of 5 in whit they. . 


fame, and that union e 


are jointly engaged. | 
Another Wedge to be obtained in 

lan is, the preſerving the health and 

vigour of our troops. This will ſufficiently 


| appear from the reaſons formerly given, and 


to which we refer. 
Several objections have been advanced 


- 28 nt che propoſal of uniting the navy and 
army into one body in the Weſt Indies. 1 
do not think it neceſſary to enter here, either 
into the enumeration or refutation of thoſe 
_-objeCtions. As far as I can judge, they are 

_ Founded on private motives, or they have 

1 1 koi a very 3 conſideration of 


the 
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A VING confide od at ſome length | 5 
rious means of preſerving the health of 


the army in the Weſt "Rowe it may be pro- 
per, before we conclude, 


2 to bring them un- 
der one point of view, eupitulating in the 
firſt place, ſome general remarks for the 


dlearer elucidation of our ſubject. 


It. The cauſes prediſpoſing ſoldiers to com- 
plaints in the Weſt Indies, ſeem to be owing _ 
more generally to irregularity and inattention, 
and to the nature of their diet, than to any 
. noxious power in the climate. 
The articles compoſing the general 


5 1 5 ſoldiers, are at all times prejudicial to 
health, except when a great deal of exerciſe is 


uſed, and the power of the digeſtive organs is 
unimpaired, and capable of ſubduing them; 


but thoſe articles are . e in the f To 
k Weſt —_ becluſe, 


5 zaly. Where 


5 "lt 95 


all the organs of digeſtion weak, they do not 
afford ſufficient nouriſhment, nor can the 


nouriſhment they impart be wholeſome to men 


not accuſtomed to the uſe of food in nearly * 
putrid ſtate; beſides, the ſameneſs of the fond, . 
and of the manner of dreſſing it, excites aver- 

ſion among men whoſe: appetite is not ſhar- 

pened by bodily exerciſe or by mental exer- 
1 and conſequently it is not uſed in the ne- 
ceſſary quantity to ag ml nutriment in G 
portion to the waſte. +. 11 OO 


The principal means & ep g hs 


health of Britiſh officers and ſoldiers in the 
Weſt Indies, eſpecially of thoſe who are ſent. 
to that country in time of war, _ be com- 
| priſed under the following heads. 
Attention on the part of Gren en that 
proviſions intended for troops in the Weſt In- 
dies be preſerved with Purified ſalt, inſtead 
of that commonly uſed: and alſo that the 
quality of the meat be examined before it is 
cured ; for it appears that ſome perſons have 
ſuppoſed their contract to be fulfilled; if they 


ſupplied the quantity, regardleſs of the quali- 
ty of proviſions which Government required: 


hence, from inattention or deſign, unſound. 
f IE and” hope have been” e at a low 


zaͤly⸗ Where che wiſts of the be body' is: great, 5 


price, ani cured for the uſe of the navy and 


army: the fleſh of ſuch animals, when killed, 
_ Sinahighly putreſcent ſtate; and the mode of 
curing, inſteadi of preſerving it, increaſes. the 
tendeney of it to, putrefaction; conſequently, 
.many-caſks-of:proviſions are every week con- 
demned as unfit for uſe; or thoſe proviſions, 
a jy inattention, are 3 out to the 
men, and occaſion the moſt ruinous effects to 
the individual, and to the ſtate. 
Another means of preſerving health, may „ 
Wan. from ſubſtituting malt liquor for the 
uſual allowance of rum. The propriety of 
this meaſure will be obvious, from what was 
| formerly ſtated with regard to the comparative 
effects of malt and ſpirituous liquors on the 
human body, eſpecially when the principal 


1” axticles.of diet, conbR of faltet meats... We 
may add, that three pints, of London porter 


may be afforded by Government at nearly the 


ſame expence as the daily allowance of half a 


e of rum, at four ſhillings the galloͤotntn. 

As the uſual allowance of ſalted proviſions 
385 ſeldom gonſumed, it may be proper to di- 
miniſh the quantity in which theſe are ſerved 
qut, and to iſſue a certain portion of other ar- 
biken, which may ocęaſion ſome variety in the 
end ml diet, and may TI ien wWwhole- 

ſome. 


fiderable quantity of vegetable oil, may 


change their proviſions ' for other articles of 
wholeſome vegetable or freſh animal food, in 


107 


ſome:” Such areas ſugar, tea, coffee, and 


ef pecially chocolate, which, containing a con- 5 


uſeful ſubſtitute for ſalt butter, which is Wo | 


uſed in a very rancid ſtate, and occaſions, in 


many conſtitutions, ſevere affections 1 INE 1 


ſtomach and bowels. 
We have formerly Wbt ed "ak vis 

ſoldiers, for various reaſons, are particularly 

apt to ſuffer from inanition. Inſtead of per- 


ſevering, therefore, in the old plan, it may be 


right to adopt the means above ſtated, as it is 


probable that ſoldiers may thereby obtain a 


ſafficient quantity of nouriſhment, of a whole- 


ſome quality, and conſequently that de 


health may be more effectually preſerved. 
The ſupplying ſoldiers with wine, e 


opportunity offers of procuring it at a mode - 


rate price, and encouraging them frequently, 
under the inſpection of their officers, to ex- 


the manner we have e _— EI 
to effect the ſame purpoſe. | | 

Me cannot too ſtrongly Has: che . 
_ of conſtant ng org wen of 0 


a « powerfl means of proering health, $650 
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vided that bodily exerciſe be not. carried to the 
length of occaſioning fatigue, a. conſiderable 
degree of which, however, may be borne with 

impunity, when the body 3 is ſu pported by PP; 


Fer et. 


10 Weſt dies. "og Fran ad. 


od often too juſtly, ſtiled the grave of the Bri- 


tiſh army. To what cauſes is it owin g, that 
the ſame mortality does not happen among 
our troops on the continent of Aſia? As I ne- 
ver was in the Eaſt Indies, I am incompetent 
to a ſolution of the queſtion, but I believe thoſe 


cauſes are not of very difficult diſcovery. 


Although we omitted to notice it in the 


4 proper place, we may here be allowed to re- 


commend a mode of ſupplying the army with 
a very wholeſome article of food, which can 
be carried into execution at an inconſiderable 
expence. It is well known that fiſh of dif- 
ferent kinds abound in great quantity, in dif- 


ferent parts, on the coaſts of the Weſt India 


iſlands.” Many planters, who reſide on the 


cCoaſts, avail themſelves of this advantage. 
They breed negroes to the profeſſion of fiſher- 


men, many of whom are very expert, and con- 


ſequently highly valuable, as their labour not 


only ſupplies. the planter. with fiſh for the con- 


ngen of his own family and ſayes, but 7 - 


Cools . 9 


tb with a quantity for ſale among his nei; gu- : 


bours, in the more inland parts of the and. : 
The experience of all nations proves, thut | 
white fiſh conſtitute one of the moſt "whole= 
ſome, digeſtible, and nouriſhing articles of 
animal food, and thoſe perſons who have been 
confined for ſome' time to falted proviſions, 
know well how very gratefully an n accidental 
ſupply of freſh fiſh is received. | 
We therefore ſubmit to the corifidlirativh of 
others, the propriety of Government's pur- 
chafing a number of experienced negro fiſher- 
men, and'of young negroes, who may be bred 
to that profeſſion ; of ſupplying them with 
boats, nets, and the materials requiſite for 
carrying on their bufineſs, and of attaching a 
certain number of thoſe fiſhermen to each de- 
tachment of the army that may be quartered 
on the coaſt of the different iſlands, for the 
purpoſe of occaſionally ſupplying the king's 
troops with wholeſome and nouriſhing pro- 
viſions. The expence incurred for this pur- 
poſe, by the purchaſe of negroes, boats, nets, 
and the other requiſites, would in a very ſhort 
time be repaid, even by the faving occaſion- 
ed by this mode, in the expenditure of pro- 
viſions ſent from Europe; but even if the ex- 
pence ſhould not be repaid, when we conſider 


\ 


favourable climate, by. por ira on 4 
diet, it muſt be ill-judging parſimony, We, 
that could regret that expenſe. | 
Jo Torconclude the. obſervations I ws to 4” 
fer on the means of preſerving the health-of 
the Britiſh. army in the Weſt Indies, L have 
only. to recommend to officers earneſtly to avoid 
the extremes of abſtemiouſneſs and exceſs;— 
to uſe wine in moderation; —and, on their | 
firſt arrival, to be more abſtemious, in point of 
eating and drinking, than they have common- 
ly been. I particularly adviſe them to abſtain 
from ſpirituous liquors after eating a hearty 
dinner, and uſing wine in, any quantity ap- 
proaching to exceſs :. the conſequences of this 
ſpecies of irregularity are frequently ſpeedily | 
fatal: but if they are not, I know, from the 
| ſufferings of many friends and acquaintances, 
that this manner of living lays the foundation 
'of complaints (eſpecially among thoſe who 
have ſuffered: from the venereal diſeaſe, or the 
injudicious uſe of mercury), which neither 
their native air (ſo generally recammended by 
| Welt India practitioners), nor the attention of 
their phyſicians have for many years. been 
able to remove. To officers, who are in the 
flower of. youth. and health, we: cannot too 
| | ſtron Nats 
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caudal 
ſtrongly inculegs: the avoiding'indulgenc 
appetite to ĩts fullextent, [eſperialiyrotth la 
quantities of animal 
articles of a highly ſtimulating quality. They 
will nd it more advantageous to health, to 
make vegetable matter form a larger than or- 
dinary portion of diet: young men are more 
liable te ſuffer from exceſs of every kind, than 
thoſe who are more advanced in life, both be- 
cauſe tlie latter in general have more prudence, 
and are leſs apt to be guilty of irregularati 


ities 
than the younger part of the army, and, as 
from the change that has taken place in the 
conſtitution, perſons at the ſtate of com- 


plete manhood; and for ſome: time after that - 


period; though apparently of a delicate habit, 
often bear the effects of occaſional irregularity 


with impunity, while, from the ſame exceſs, 


the young; florid; and robuſt, ſuffer in the moſt 
ſerious manner. The condition of the gene- 
rality of officers and private ſoldiers, who died 


in Jamaica A War, 8 * e we 


have offered. „%% anon 
Attention to TH above. imple prese ich 
Sead to diet, may, I am convinced, often be 
the means of ſaving a valuable officer to his 
"RY and his friends 
I do not know any medicines chat poſſeſs 


he pare of praterving health. A quantity 
of 


food, or with any other 5 
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62 201. 
f of f the infuſion of Tar or- 2 is after pre- 
© ſoribied to be taken in the morning, ar to per- 
ſions recovering from diſeaſe, may be very uſe- 

ful; but we well know, that the continued uſe 

of bark, or bitters of any kind, materially in- 
jures the tone of the ſtomach *. I therefore 

tecommend to thoſe who enjoy good health in 
the Weſt Indies, inſtead of having recourſe: to 
medicines to preſerve. it, to riſe early, to eat a 

hearty breakfaſt, and to refrain as much as poſ- 
ſible from medicines, until either bad health, or 
ſome diſorder of the ſyſtem, may render 
them neceſſary. Medicines taken to preſerve 
health, frequently occaſion much trouble and 
uneaſineſs, that might otherwiſe have been 
avoided, and are commonly of little benefit in 
caſes of diſeaſe, when their efficacy is moſt to 
be defired; To thoſe who are fond of uſing 
medicines, when in health, I recommend a ſe- 
rious conſideration of the epitaph, written by 
an Italian nobleman, for himſelf, and engraved 
on his bone, < Stavo ben, volevo ſtar 
meglis, ſto qui. —* I was well, I wiſhed to 
be better, and here I am.” We can produce 
ſeveral inſtances, at this moment, of perſons 
who are ſeldom, for the ſpace of a week, free 
| from complaints, owing to the practice of 


. See Culler 8 Mat. Med. to | 40. edit, part it chap. i fi. 
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| best recourſe, on the moſt triflin g occaſiolit, 
to remedies of conſiderable efficacy, with the 
effects of which, and with the circumſtances * 
of the conſtitution which indicate or forbid | 

the uſe of thoſe remedies, they are totally un- 
acquainted. If a phyſician, who has been 
many years verſant in the treatment of diſ- 

eaſes, who, to great attention, adds an ac- 
curately obſerving mind, is ſometimes at a loſs 
to determine the nature of a complaint, and 
may conſequently be led to preſcribe injudi- 
ciouſly, how much more frequently muſt jt 
happen, that a perſon ſhall do miſchief, who, 

truſting | to his own knowledge, takes at ran- 

dom a remedy of powerful efficacy, or pre- 
ſcribes it to others, unacquainted as he is with 
the anatomy of the human body, with the ac- 
tion of medicines, farther than their immediate 
effect, and, from his i ignorance of diſcaſes, in- 
capable of diſcriminating one from another, 

where there is a ſimilarity of ſymptoms ? for, 
it may be obſerved, that many dangerous com- 
plaints are uſhered in with ſymptoms of a 
very equivocal nature, and that often ſome | 
days elapſe before the diſcaſe aſſumes its pe- 
culiarly characteriſtic appearance. It has been 
aſſerted, that every man, at the age of forty, 
is capable of being his own phyſician, I deny 


1 | ; *® 
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2 . | Concluſion. : 
| the aſſertion as abſurd; ; and I maintain, from 


know, what articles of diet agree or 


my own experience, and from the informa- 


tion of phyſicians who have had longer ex- 


perience, and conſequently more opportunities 
of making obſervations, that too great a be- 
| het of 8 aſſertion bas been, to many, Fre- 


* 


pentanks. 5 8 man 1 knows, or © ought. to 


with his conftitution ; he may likewiſe know 


that a few grains of ipecacuanha will excite. vo- 
miting, and that Glauber's ſalt will operate as a 


cathartic ; that opium occaſions the ſtate of 
ſleep, and that mercury cures the venereal diſ- 


eaſe: thus far I allow his medical knowledge 
to extend, and it is equal to that of the ſhop- 
boy of an apothecary. But, does he.know the 


ſtate of the frame, to aſcertain whether the uſe 


of theſe, or other remedies; may be injurious 
or beneficial? Can he adapt his remedies, to 
the variations that occur in the progteſs of a 
diſeaſe? Can he diſtinguiſh the effects of the 


remedy from the ſymptoms connected with the 
original diſeaſe? Does he know, that although : 


opium produces ſleep, and a ceſſation of pain, 


vet that opium is a very injurious remedy in 
inany diſcaſes Where ſleep, and the abſence of 


Pain, are mott AnxOuly:. 'defired? Does he 
ei 9 | Ep” 6 — knows 


* 


Conelijn 1 1 I 8 5 

1 that, in particular ſtages of thoſe diſ- 

_ eaſes, opium is a very uſeful remedy, and can= 

not be diſpenſed with? It is unneceſſary to 

ſay more on this ſubject: when theſe. queſ- 
tions are reſolved by a man of forty | years of _ 

age, who has not been bred to the medical 

profeſſion, we FE allow him to b "MI own. 
n 5 „M 


| — . erit mihi magnus Apollo. 


of late years, we Hale had ſeveral FR” 
publiſhed, pretending to diffuſe among man- 
kind a general knowledge of the treatment of 
diſeaſes; and we alſo have books which pro- 
miſe to make every man his own lawyer. It 
is not doubted, that ſuch books have Vic 
written with a very good intention, but daily 
experience ſhews, that they have not anſwered 
the purpoſes which their authors had in view: 
for, although. on ſome occaſions they may have 
been uſeful to the few of ſaperior underſtand- 
ing, yet, by the ſelf-confidence they inſpire, they 
have been injurious to the many, and have often 
rendered the aſſiſtance of a lawyer or phyſician | 
| neceflary, when otherwiſe it might not have 
been wanted. I therefore moſt earneſtly diſ- 
ſuade officers from uſing medicines of any 
kind, with a view to the . of 


1 2 1 health, 
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health, without the advice of che . 
- ſurgeon, or of ſome other medical man, in 
whoſe judgment they can confide ; and I alſo 
recommend to them, not to depend on their 
_ own judgement for determining the circum- 
ſtances that may render the having recourſe to 
active medicines uſeful or improper. Theſe 
: obſervations, on a ſubject apparently unim- 
portant, ariſe from a conviction, which re- 
peated experience has impreſſed on my mind, 
of the dangerous, and often fatal conſequences, 
' . proceeding from perſons attempting to remove 


complaints, with the nature of which, and of | 


the remedies employed, a are ks 
unacquainted. 


On the different ſubjedts we have 1 con- 
ſidering in this inquiry, I have converſed with 
many ſenſible and well- informed men in the 
army, and in the medical profeſſion; with men 


who have ſtated, and who: have confirmed 
facts which preſſed on the obſervation even 
of the moſt inattentive mind. I am therefore 
more emboldened, in giving it as my opinion, 
that the deſtructive mortality in the Britiſh 
army in the Weſt Indies is chiefly to be aſ- 
eribed to the manner in which our troops are 
victualled; and that our conſequent inability, 
on many occaſions, either to defend ourſelves, 


Or 


i 


OK 5 : Conclufion. ag e : 
or to carry into effect any active meaſure 
againſt our enemies in that quarter, depends 
leſs on the noxious power of the climate, than 
on an obſtinate adherence to a cuſtom un- 
ſanctioned by the approbation of any man who 
has reflected on it, and which, in peace and in 
war, is equally detrimental to the intereſt of 
Great Britain. The following fact, com- 
municated (as I have been told) by Dr. 
Wright, formerly of Jamaica, to Mr. John 
Hunter, will prove, that even in a time of 
profound peace, when no great fatigue. or hard- 
hips are to be ſuffered, and in an old regi- 
ment, the mortality among ſoldiers in the 
Weſt Indies may ſometimes be nearly equal to 
what it is in time of war. The 23d re- 
giment ianded 424 men in a Weſt India 
iſland. From the year 1765 to 1768, the loſs 
by diſeaſe amounted to 206, or nearly one half 
of the regiment : but if we conſider the num 
ber of men in every regiment, who, although 
they do not die, are yet, by various com- 
plaints, rendered unfit for ſervice, we may 
ſafely eſtimate the annual loſs at nearly one 
third of the whole number. If the ſame mor- 
tality happened among the ſame number of 
the natives of Britain, engaged i in other pro- 
| feſſions in the Weſt Indies, thoſe iſlands 
e ; i 
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: would lon fince bare ceaſed a. be valuable to 


The 4 3 pe we. 9 nd 


1 offered againſt the means we have adviſed, 


for preſervirig the health of ſoldiers, 66: the 


difficulty of carrying 


1 em into execution, 


1 and particularly the 1 inconvenience which muſt : 
attend the ſupplying the army with the ne- 


ceflary quantity of malt liquor. But thoſe 


_ difficulties and inconveniences ought to be 
of a Very formidable nature, if we dare not 


poſe. as lake ain g the health and 15 lives 1 
of our countrymen, and the ren dering ar? 


forces. abroad adequate to the purpoſe for 
Which they are paid and ſupported by the na- 
a gnorance and indolence may cry out 
againſt the means we have propoſed, and in 


favour of the eſtabliſhed mode ; the danger "of: © 


En 


innovation may be urged, and the incompe- 


| tency of the means to the end to be obtained; 
the expence of freighting a greater number 


of tranſports, on account of Government may 
alſo be infiſted on; but we cannot imagine 


- one argument in favour of the preſent mode 
of victualling our army, which any man of 


CY, reaſon a common ſenſe 88 not refute, 


- Whether 


A | 119 
: whether he is rink the e N 1 


not. If an enlightened nation is to be in = 


fluenced by ſuch arguments, it deſerves every _ 


loſs which ignorance, prejudice, and. obſti» . 


nacy can occaſion. Perhaps no additional 


number of tranſports may be neceſſary, but 
even if i it ſhould be fo, veſſels of that deſcrip- 
tion may certainly be employed with more 


advantage to the ſtate in ſupplying its troops 


with the means of preſerving health, than as 
they frequently are, in carrying out large bo- 


dies of newly-raiſed recruits to repair the 
ſhattered ſtate of the regiments. in the Weſt 


India iſlands, or in bringing back to their 
native country thoſe Who are reageryy unſer» | 


viceable by diſeaſe. 


While the ſenate of ES e ich hs 
energetic voice of wounded humanity againſt 


the miſery and oppreſſion of our fellow - rea- 


tures in Aſia and in Africa, let us contract a 
little the circle of our com paſſion, and direct its 
rays more forcibly to the ſituation of thoſe 
who have a ſtronger claim on our attention 


and regard. Though a private ſoldier may often 


be taken from the dregs of ſociety, he is not 


SIS 

SS 
Is 2285 . 
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only our fellow- creature, but he is our coun- 
tryman, and a free member of a free ſtate. The 


leeds of honour, of courage, of generoſity and 
22 1 1 + - humanity, 
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Humanity, which ebe with! an © penal | 5 
hand ſcatters equally on the breaſt of the ham. 


ble and exalted, - may for a time be prevented ” 


from germinating by the preſſure of vice im- 
poſed on his unexpanded mind by the wretches 
with whom he aſſociates, and to whom, on 
the very threſhold of life, he was introduced 


18 Poverty and Miſery, the parents from whom | 


he Iprung. But, after being a fhort time in 
the army, his natural character begins to ex- 


pand. Circumſtances occur to call forth the 5 


good qualities of which his mind is poſſeſſed. 
If he has the good fortune to be placed under 


the command of an officer of humanity and diſ- 
cernment, the growth of them is cheriſhed, and 


he inſenſibly acquires a laudable pride, which 
ſupplies the abſence of many good qualities, 
even in the worſt- regulated minds, and, by 
reſtraining him from mean or vicious actions, 


13 gives, in time, not only the ſemblance but 
the reality of virtue. He acquires the cha- 


racter of his profeſſion, and often, by degrees, 


"loſes that by which he was formerly diſtin- 


guiſhed. If this is the caſe with many who 


are taken from the refuſe of ſociety, how 


much greater claim have thoſe young men 
on the protection of their country, who from 
various motives enter voluntarily into the 


25 N army, | 


3 


ce. „ 


army, are the ſons of parents reſpectable i in 
their line, and have received an education 


ſuited to their ſtation in life? Every atten- | 


tion has been paid to the preſerving the lives 
and health of ſeamen, and every means, which 
experience or reaſon has ſuggeſted for that 
purpoſe, has been adopted: and what have been 
the conſequences? Compare the voyages of 


my Lord Anſon and Captain Cook. It is 
well known, that the object of his Lordſhip's 


expedition was in a great meaſure defeated by 
the mortality in the ſquadron under his com- 


mand; and it is alſo known, that Captain 


Cook failed round the world, with the loſs of 


only one man, who was in a bad ſtate of health 
when the ſhip left England. In examining 


the loſs of men, which any of our circum-na- 


vigators have experienced for the laſt twenty 

years, it will be found rarely to exceed the 
number of thoſe who, in the common courſe _ 
of nature, might have died in their own coun- 


try. We have not heard that, in any of the 


ſhips which have of late years returned from 
voyages of diſcovery, any number of men has 
been rendered by diſeaſe unable, if their cir- 
cumſtances required it, to follow their uſual 


oecupation. Thoſe men have paſſed through 


many climates, and endured many hardſhips ;__ 
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2 3 1 e in general, 1 | 
ate of health as when they departed from 


this country. By what means has this de- 
firable blefling been obtained? By attending 


to the information, and availing ourſelves of : 
the experience of tnen, whoſe good ſenſe diſ- 


covered, and whoſe patriotiſm pointed out the 


means of faving Britiſh ſeamen from the de- 


_ " vaſtation of diſeaſe, the only enemy they are 
unable, or dread, to encounter. Forty years 
go, We could not ſend A ſhip to the Eaſt In- 
dies, without often being deprived of one half 
gf the crew, either by death, or by diſeaſes - 
which rendered the men unfit for ſervice. 
Now, by the prudence and by the attention of 
our nayal officers, directed by good ſenſe, in 


uſing the means for preſerving the health of 
their men, the coaſts of Aſia, Africa, and 
America, the coaſts of every ifland,. in every 
ſea, and in every climate, have been .explored 
and examined, without failors ſuffering much 


more from diſeaſe, than if. they had been em- 
| ployed only in cruizing in the Wii cane 


nel. 
'We have had. ſeveral books 1 8 on . 


diſeaſes of the army, containing obſervations 
cqually applicable to the treatment of the 
85 fame Gaſes Dong: 255 other deſcription of. 


men. 


men, But the peculiar, cauſes which-ruin. the | 
health of the Britiſh army in the Weſt Indies, 
fo far as I know, have neither been fully ſtated, 
nor has any attempt been made. effectually to 


remove them. While a proper and laudable "ve 


attention is paid to one part of the ſtrength of 
the empire, I; 
ſiſtent with, wiſe policy, nor with humanity, _ 

to proſcribe the other. The ſituation of the : 
natives of Aſia and of Africa has long engaged 
the attention of this country. The luſtre f 
that Hamam is too o glarin 8 for the Soatemr 


again repeat, that it is not gon £2 


l fon to Jophe 5 IE which, vations | 
relations, countrymen, and friends, ſeeks to 
exerciſe itſelf on the frequently imaginary, 
though ſometimes real, diſtreſſes of rangers, 
which it ſeldom has the means to alleviate, 
and never can have the power to remove. I 
| admire the ſentiment of the dramatic poet 
« Homo ſum, Humani nibil a me alienum 
puto, and I with it engraved « on the breaſt of 
every human being: but in private life we 
ſeldom admire the judgement or humanity of 
that man, who, neglecting thoſe to whom he 
is attached by the ties of nature and blood, 
dies, and e his fortune to the endow- 
= 5 ens 


154 a . 
ment oy a „eee or the maintenance of an 
_ Hoſpital. | 

We now Sites u inquiry, Fa expref- 
ng a hope, that ſome of the obſervations it 


contains may excite the attention of other 


perſons to a farther conſideration of a ſubject 
ſo intereſting to every man who wiſhes well, 
either to the proſperity of his country or to 
the cauſe of humanity. If, in conſequence _ 
thereof, the life of a ſingle ſoldier ſhall be pre- 
© ſerved, or his fituation, when on ſervice, ſhall 
be rendered more comfortable, the object of 
the author will be fully attained. Some of the 
| happieſt years of his life were ſpent in the 
army, and he is ſtill intereſted in every thing 
that relates to the welfare or ha e of the 
1 . 
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NOTES AND ILL LUSTRA TIONS. 4 . 
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Papenc of ſending a. ſoldier to the Weſt Tndits= 


Mea: Gibraltar for the Canary Ihands. 


HE regiments which failed with Com- 


modore Walſingham, in the year 1780, 


were fix months on board of tranſports, from 
the time of their embarkation to that of their 
landing i in Jamaica. I am not acquainted with 
the manner in which tranſports are hired; but 
I ſu ppoſe that thoſe could not be employed 


for a ſhorter ſpace than nine months. The 
eſtabliſhment of each regiment was about 
700 rank and file; two tons are commonly. 


allowed for each man, at a different rate, ac- 


: cording to circumſtances, but we will eſtimate 
the price at twelve ſhillings the ton per 
month. I have not at preſent an opportunity 
of obtaining certain information on this ſub- 
| je, therefore the following ſtatement cannot 
be ſuppoſed. to be minutely accurate; yet it 

. may give a l idea of the fum which it 
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w © Appendix, . 
EE coſt Secret to ſend a Goldier to the Welt 
Indies during the late war. 
70 men; at two tons of hing wats re- 
quire 1400 tons; the expence of which, at 125. 
per ton per month, amounts to /. 840 per 
month, or for nine months, to C. 7 560. 
The expence of tranſport ire 
for each man was therefore Go 10 16 0 
Six months proviſions, 182 days, 5 
at one ſhilling Per day, 9 2 4 5 
Pay. tor 182 days, at fix pence  - 
Per day, £4 4. 115.: deduct 2 
pet day, ſtopped by Govern- 
ment for Rn, „„ 1 nednrd (tw, 
4 — RHEidk , 8 
Infürance of nnſport, cloth”. 9 2558, 
; bg, - blankets, hoſpital bed- 
ding, medicines, wine, and 
J * contingencies, I eſtimate at „ 
8 7 fix months) „„ 0 


e eee * 


Toul, — 75 1 11 SF 


Tie eite ſo far Py being extrava- 
18 is greatly within bounds. I have not 
meluded the levy money of thoſe men, and 1 

am well informed, that, eſpecially when rum 
1 1 erved wut, the daily allowance of FOTOS ; 
| for 


i | 

5 - — 
7 . 
7 * 


et 


for each man coſts Government n 15 Es 15 
more than a ſhilling. However, I ſpeak here 
with becoming diffidende, having neither ſuf- 


ficient experience nor information to juſtify 


me in giving a decided opinion on this ſubject. 
I have offered this eſtimate, which; though 


perhaps not accurate, is (L have reaſon to be- 
lieve) mn 
who, from their ſuperior knowledge of mat- 


ters of this kind, may be competent, to form 
1 Juſt calculation. Jet even from the Nate- 


ment we have given, the 1 inaccuracy of which, 


perhaps, conſiſts chiefly. in its moderation, 


every man may determine the loſs which the 


nation, ſuſtains by 5 depth of a private ſoldier 


ing every 3 of bid how N it 


is, in point of national economy, that neither 


inconvenience, nor apparent difficulties, ſhould 


oderate, with a view to excite others, 


- 


prevent us from adopting any mode, Which, 


when carefully conſidered, may be likely to 


preſerve the health of the Britiſh army in that 


part of the empire. If the nation pays only 


. 20 for the landing a ſoldier in 4 Weſt India 


iſland, and if that ſoldier dies ſoon after his 


arrival, he mult be replaced by another, Who 
muſt be ſent from Britain at the ſame ex- 
pence: yet the ſame cauſes which contributed 


Ss 


ann Appendix. 33 os 
to ocesſton the death of the former, will 
equally operate in deſtroying the other, and 
thus the prank to che e ow on 
% ad infinitum.” OE 
* Since I began this note, I have had a conver- 
tien with a very worthy and intelligent mer- 
chant * in the city of London, on the ſub- 
ject '6f this inquiry, ſome particulars of 
which, perhaps, are not unworthy of attention. 
It is well known, that although, in time of 
war, Gibraltar is, in the opinion of ſome peo- 
ple, an uſeful poſſeſſion to this country, yet, 
while we are at peace with Spain, it is main- 
tained ata moſt enormous expence, for which 
Ris incapable of making the ſmalleſt return. 
The light i in which this fortreſs is viewed by 
Spain is evident, from the amazing exertions 
the made, during the late war, to get poſſeſſion 
ol it. It is not only, when conſidered in every 
Z point of view, more uſeful to 8 pain than to : 
this kingdom ; but its being held by foreign- 
ers is conſidered by the Spaniſh nation as a 
diſgrace, which they are anxious and ready to 
remove by the ſacrifice of ſome other part of 


* John Paſley, Eſq; whe renden arts of twenty | 
years in the Canary Iſlands, and who is minutely 2 
ue every circumſtance relating to them. OE 
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| their Abd” The Wg potivitiant by 
Gibraltar has long been conſidered by Great 


Britain as a point of honour; and there can 
be no doubt, that, on every occaſion, the ho- 


nour of a nation, as of individuals, ought to be 
maintained, even although its real intereſts may 
eventually ſuffer by the ſupport. But if the 
intereſts of a nation can be promoted without 
ſtaining its honour, a wiſe and diligent 1 mini- 
ſter will be happy to embrace the opportunity. 
Many advantages may accrue to Great Britain, 
from ceding Gibraltar to Spain, for the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Canary Iſlands. Theſe iſlands 
produce all the commodities of the Weſt 
Indies; and they produce, moreover, wine 
(little inferior to Madeira) in great abun- 


dance, which the Weſt India iſlands do not. 


they contain about 200, ooo inhabitants; and 
the climate (latitude 28*) is perhaps the moſt 
ſalubrious in the univerſe, Except Teneriffe, 
they produce corn in ſufficient quantity, 
not only for the uſe of the inhabitants, but 
in good years for exportation, The many 
advantages that may. ariſe to this country, 
from the poſſeſſion of thoſe iſlands, conſidered 
either f in a commercial or political view, are 
too evident to require being pointed out. In 
Fes * would amply repay any expence 
= Y ; that 


that might ts; incurred. Br their protection 
during the time of War. Their utility ma may 
be farther experienced, as affording (to uſe 
a vulgar, but expreſſive phraſe) A; half-way 
1 houſe for the troops intended to garriſon. our 


=] Weſt India iſlands. If i it has been cuſtomary 


33 ſtation the artillery-men, deſtined for the 
f Weſt Indies, for ſome time at Gibraltar, With 5 
the view of ſeaſoning them (as it is called) 
to a warm climate, how much more. effica- | 
4 ciouſly may that object be obtained, by quar- 
tering them in the Canary Illands?. The ad- 
4 vantages which, even in time of war, Gibral- 
tar produces. to this country, are. problema- 

tical; the expence of maintaining it, whether 
in war or peace, is certain. In the late war, 
when two Britiſh armies, were compelled to 

ſurrender to our enemies, when our iſlands 
were every day falling into their hands, owing 
to the want of troops to defend them, when (to 
uſe the words of Mr Pitt) © new levies could 
 fearcely be torn, on any terms, from this Hepopu- 
lated country *,” when the weakneſs of our 
military force ee us from taking any 
active or offenſive meaſure againſt the poſſeſ- 
| ions of the houſe of Bourbon, upwards of five 
dee Parliamentary Regiſter, Mr, ry! 8. Speech, 14th 
. Fehr, _ fn 
* thouſand 


l PEI Md - a 


es fl, 
thouſand gallant-men were pent up in the for- 
: treſs. af Gibraltar, defending. A barren. rock, 
- which, drains the revenue,. and diſtracts the 
force of this country, merely for the purpoſe 
of, SPURS a als. thou gh national, vanity. 


was s riſked. to 42 oh thoſe men oak the com- 


mon neceſſaries of life. Indeed, from that 


country, on which their behaviour had con- 
ferred the higheſt honour, they merited more 


than common exertions for their relief. But 


the heroiſm and magnanimity of Britiſh 


troops were too well known by F rance and by 


Spain, to have required their exertion at Gib- 
raltar, as a confirmation of the rer 2 the 
baſis on which they are founded. 
However greatly the parting _ Gibral- 
e may be repugnant to the prejudices of the 
Britiſh nation, yet if, by yielding it, we can 
obtain poſſeſſion of the Canary Iſlands, it is a 
commutation devoutly to be wiſhed by. every 
man who deſires to promote the intereſt of 


| his country, without injuring its honour. Tf 
an exchange of this kind ever takes place, the 
ſubjection of theſe iſlands to Britain ſhould be 


| "guaranteed both by France and Spain, in caſe 
of any future rupture with the houſe of Bour- 


bow, Thie be of more than nominal im- 


K2-- portance, 
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. PIR „ 
portance, as, from the preſent enlightened 
Nate of France, it is probable that the violation 
of treaties, with which that kingdom has been 
ſo often reproached, may in future not form ſo 
diſtinguiſhing a trait of its national character. 
I forbear to inſiſt farther on this ſubject, as al- 
though it may tend to promote, it is not im- 

wean GN with THE” {yoo of 1 5 
| work of i. 5 

| | ks 5 Nore 35 
2 Were the diſcuſſion of a political ds act 

in a work of this kind, many very forcible arguments might 
be urged in favour of the ſcheme hinted at above. Yet, I 


may be allowed to mention, what has been aſſerted on very 


reſpectable authority, that the principal, if not the ſole 
cauſes of Spain having interfered in the late war were, the 
ſuppoſed inability of this country to protect Gibraltar; and 
the general wiſh of the Spaniards to remove (what is con- 
ſidered as) a national ſtigma, by wreſting that fortreſs from 
Great Britain. The trade between England and Spain is 

- mutually advantageous, yet, while we keep poſſeflion of 
Gibraltar, it is liable to many interruptions, detrimental to 
Individuals and to the ſtate. The high mind of a true 
Caſtilian is more apt to be influenced by a ſenſe of national 

honour, than by the conſiderations of national intereſt. 
It muſt, therefore, always happen, that whenever a favour- 
able opportunity-offers, that is, when this country is at war 
with. any other power, Spain will find a pretext for taking 
up arms againſt Great Britain, and conſequently the ad- 
vantages will be ſacrificed which might reſult from an 
TIES erode Eau * not more 
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3 filing Proviſions. 5 5 


15 was Kid! in the context, that ſoldiers 1185 | = 


quently. exchange their proviſions for new 
rum; a quart of which may at all times be 


procured, eſpecially i in the country, for a piece i 
of ſalted beef, or pork. The following anec- 


dotes are mentioned (among many others that 
can be produced), in illuſtration of the fact. 


Some military officers were ſitting, one morn- 
ing after breakfaſt, at the door of the coffee- 
houſe | in Kingſton, when a failor, in a ſtate oo” 
intoxication, came up to them, and, waving E- 
a. caſe - bottle over his head, exclaimed, 


6 Damme, boys, this is the country for 4 man 
to live in! I can get drunk for a. bit, and fill 
baue rum in the bottle.” A bit is ſomethin g 


leſs than ſixpence ſterling. The man ſtagger- 
ed away; what became of him I do not 

know ; but the probability is, that he did not 
live long in the country: he thus extolled. A 
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ſtout healthy older, 9 Mooney, Who 
had long acted as cook to the meſs at 
Port Antonio, was one forenoon found dead in 
a ditch near the fort, with a caſe bottle of rum, 
half emptied, lying by his ſide. It was con- 
jectured, but it could not be proved, that he 
obtained the rum in exchange for ſome 
kitchen ſtuff from an huckſter in the neigh- 
'bourhood, who made a ptactice of ſupplying 
the foldiers with rum on every occaſion, in 
$ exchange for their proviſions. This huckſter, 
by the diſtribution of ſpirituous liquors for 
His own purpoſes, ſucceeded in exciting a 
mutiny among our troops at that quarter. 
- He kept a ſtore, which contained. proviſions 
of different kinds. The men, for ſome time, 
bad been at ſhort allowance, owing to a 
failure of ſupply from Kingſton. One night, 
when a number of them wete- aſſembled "a 
the houſe of this raſcal, out of revenge for 
our not purchaſing proviſions from hin, he 
| informed the men, when they were {flamed . 
with liquor, that their being at ſhort allow- 
ance was owing to their officers, who had re- 

- - ceived money from Kinpſtoh to purchaſe 
proviſions, but had applied it in procuring 
wine and other articles, for their own-uſe, 
The men mutinied ; but in conſequence - of 
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ifhcaley. in eee them: 


fe 3 ſummary vengeance on the 


fellow whoſe falſehoods and malice had been 
the cauſe of this diſturbance. This anecdote 
y ſhew what other conſequences, | beſides 


firs uſe of ſpirituous liquors. 
The rate at which the married n men Wot 
theis proviſions, Was as OE 


A pound of falt-pork, XS bitts. 1 ; 
A pound of falt beef, 3 ditto. 
A pound of ſalt butter, 4 dito. 75 
The married women were doe, Nt 
for waſhing two ſhirts 1 1 


I hheſe were pa the average- 2/5. Each 
child had half, and each woman two- thirds, of 


rate Af five 9 currency; for "baking two 


loaves. The oatmeal was mixed with Water, 
through gauze. This, when 


boiled, and when of: ſound 3 afforded a 
very Wholeſome breakfaſt or ſupper. ft 
Kingſton, and 'Spaniſh-town, they had freſh 
Fe twice in the week; but the pur- 


a ma nce. When they had falt fiſh, | 
Na repurchaſed the butter at the rate of a 
They paid at the 


the e e health, may reſult from the excel-, 


OY 


every corps, of men of diſſolute cha 
united to women as abandoned as thenifelves, 


"18 ps defeated. = 5 careleflneſs.: _ hos: 
inattention of thoſe who ſupply them. . 


the meat is cut up, it is frequently all 


remain for a conſiderable time expoſed to the 


ſan, and, conſequently, in the courſe of twenty- 


four or thirty hours, becomes nearly unfit for 
uſe un. Tam informed, that the ſoldiers wives 
in 4 formerly had an allowance-of rum, 
which was withdrawn, on account of the bad 
behaviour it occafioned. The money ariſing 
from the fale of the falted proviſions of a 
ſmall family is more than ſufficient to provide 
every other article they require: ee es | 
"by, as married ſoldiers are better fed, and leſs 
apt to be guilty of irregularity than he oom 
Panions, they conſtitute in general, as far as 


my private experience enables me to judę ge, 


the healthieſt part of every regiment. I ex- 


cept inſtances, which are to be met- with in 


br, 


and who ought to be drummed-out of the ſer- 
vice, to prevent them from corrupting the 
morals of others. For my information re- 
A ga Tons at which the n nee | 


. . Se note 0. 


1 3 E * = 
„ OE 3%, as 


ſions were. ſold, I am indebted to a perſon very 


capable of giving it, who was many years in 


bers um in ee _ on ne n 1 


1 rec C. 3 17. 


. 2 "oe 7 New to the [7 Rum 
1 allowed by Government. ws 


„ . e 
r * 


The following g anecdote is given, in Mace 


tration of this fact. A very worthy ſpirited 


officer, of the late 79th regiment, commanded. 
a detachment of the army at the ifland of 
Rattan, in the Spaniſh-main. He had fome 
fine old rum, of which, at the ſolieitation of his 


men, he was perſuaded to exchange a pun- 


cheon for a puncheon and an half of a newer 


kind, which they preferred. He did this 


. partly to gratify the wiſhes of the ſoldiers, whoſe 


attachment, circumſtanced as he was, it was 


incumbent on him ſtrongly to conciliate, and 
alſo with the view of making his ſtock hold 


out for a longer time, as it was uncertain When 

he might receive a ſupply from Jamaica. Soon .. 
after his return to Kingſton, ſome perſons. 

preferred a complaint againſt him for embez- | 


zling the king's ſtores. A court of enquiry 
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moſt honourably 8 from the imputatio 
acting in a manner ſo unbecoming the cha- 
racter of a Britiſh officer. It had been al- 


8 {eſe the bee, they. n 


was ordered 10 examine the! aft, oo. re- 
Sir gros . 5 geritleman. 3 
of. 


ledged that he had put the price of the extra 


half puncheon into his own pocket. Several 
non- commiſſioned officers appeared, who fully 


refuted, ſo ſcandalous an allegation; they 
moreover declared, that the foldiers: were indif<. 
ferent about. the old rum, the mildneſs of which, 
when mixed with Water, did nat . on their. 


* 
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ue, Legs among Iriſh Recruits frm the 
See TA Uk of Wb: <4646 


I baue bad to many n ol e 
the obſervation mentioned in the context, 


- that I have not a doubt of its being well 
5 founded. Commandin 1g officers of regiments, 


thoſe who have been on the recruiting! ſervice, 
and efpecially the army ſurgeons in Ireland, 


can vouch for the enormous expence and vex- 


atious trouble proceeding from this ſource. 
. In 


139 


than Hor or ey men. aſſed wic den 


of different kinds, and it was .unifort 


obſerved, that theſe were the moſt: irregular, ; 
and literally the worſt ſoldiers in the corps. 
It was in vain the ſurgeon endeavoured to 


cure an ulcer in the leg; no ſooner did it put 


on a healing appearance, than, to avoid a re- 


turn to his duty, the man flew to one of 
| thoſe wretched h hovels, too common in Ireland, 
licenced to ſell whiſky, and the effects of 


— F : * * 5 1 b i 
„* — 
* * 
£ ** F= % ho 
we: ſeldom had fewer 
wt 8 : ws — 2 a= NM 7 : * 9 


anxiety and attention of the ſurgeon for a 


month, were there deſtroyed in an hour. 


Puniſhment could produce no amendment in 


ſuch men, for the effect of it in reforming; 


ceaſed ſooner than the temporary pain it o 


caſioned. The only method of managing 
theſe fellows was by not ſuffering, an old ulcer. 
to be a cauſe of exemption from duty. This 
was found to be a very uſeful remedy. Many 
ulcers, which had long ſaved a man from 1 
active duty, and which had reſiſted every 


means of cure, kindly healed when they were 


no longer uſeful. . When I firſt joined the 


5th, regiment in Ireland, and was uninformed 


of the frequency of this complaint among the 


— 


lower claſſes of people in that country, and 


i tk een uſe of whiſky, the cauſe ee 


| j onſy occaſions but baffles every attempt 
to cure it, I reported many recruits fit for 
ſervice who had no other apparent complaint 
than a Night ulcer in the leg, which from its 
| appearance did not promiſe to be troubleſome 
in removing. An army ſurgeon, who is on 
good terms with his regiment, will always 
be ready to put up with a little additional 
trouble, rather than occaſion 'expence' to an 
officer by the rejection of his recruit for a 
light cauſe. But it ſoon appeared, that by 
acting in this manner, not only much uſeleſs 
trouble, anxiety, and expence, were brought 
on myſelf, but I was actually doing a material 
injury to the regiment. On applying to the 
commanding officer, an order was iffued to 
_ the recruiting parties not to enliſt any man 
who had 4 ſore leg, or the marks of ſores, as 
he could not be paſſed. Conſequen tly the 
officers who were recruiting in Ireland, who 
adhered to their inſtructions, ſeldom or never 
ſent any men to the regiment, which though 


ſomewhat deficient in number, was effective 


in ftrength. Other officers, influenced by 
their zeal, enliſted many men, but the injury, 
in point of expence, ſuſtained by the rejection 
of the greater number, pointed out the 
N of at more ſtrialy to their 
inſtructions. 


„ "Api. 8 14¹ N 
ialträctions“ : Among many inſtances which 
can be adduced in proof of this aſſertion, we. 
mention that of a Lieutenant of the 5th regi- 

ment, who marched from Armagh to the 
head- quarters at Drogheda, with thirteen 
fecruits, eleven of whom were rejected, chiefly 
on account of ſore legs *. At that time We 
haad ſeveral parties in England, from whence 
ve received many recruits, of whom not one 
in ten was rejected for the ſame complaint. 
The officers in Ireland were not leſs attentive 
to their duty than thoſe in England, but the 
men who offered to enliſt with the former 
were almoſt univerſallyobjected to for the cauſe 
we have given, While in the latter country, 
the complaint being not ſo general, the recruits 
were leſs exceptionable. While the uſe of 
ſpirituous liquors prevails in its preſent exceſs 
among the lower claſſes of people, men with 
ſore legs will be a dead weight on every 


Bhs ee, in Ireland into whack per ah are : ad- 
mitted. EE e 


© „ having been about fourteen or fifteen 
months on the recruiting ſervice, in which he was uncom- 
monly active, was obliged to fell. his commiſſion: to diſ- 


*charge a debt incurred 10 the defertion and S & his ; 
recruits... 95 
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T0 ths. PW are 3 wich che 
army it may appear extraordinary, that an 
order ſhould be iſſued directing officers not to 
cui ae who bed even the mar ks of en on 
| enumerate, — Ki te of he order ae. 
apparent. When officers are . recruiting in 
ſome parts of Ireland, ſuch an order may 
often be found neceſſary, both to prevent 


1 their own intereſt and. the ſervice from beir 


injured. Recruits, from the ſouthern and 


ern parts of the iſland, particularly, are com- 
4 monly. indalent and diſpirited. Th 
_ is to be aſcribed to moral rather than to phy- 

ical cauſes, for in no country in Europe do tze 
lower claſſes of people poſſeſs a greater ſhare 

of natural acumen ingenii than the vulgar Iriſh. 
They are averſe to labour, and this averſion 


lis indolence 


very probably ariſes from their being permit- 
ted to enjoy only a ſmall portion of the fruits 
of their labour, owing to low wages, tythes, 
and exorbitant rents. Many of them, therefore, 
enter into the army, in the _ of being 
better cloathed and fed, and of g exempted 
from hard labour. 
not realiſed. They ſoon diſcover that the 


But their expectations We 


being obliged to attend the drill ſeveral hours 


_ the 226 * — e to the controul 


go” of 
8 


— 


3 


w others, and to. pun — for actions 
which they have , not been accuſtomed to 
conſider as crimes, are circumſtances which 
had not " heen taken into the eſtimate. they had 
formed of the eaſe of a ſoldier” 8. life. 81 To diſ- 
cover ſome means, , therefore, which n may be an 
excuſe for avoiding g any duty « of fatigue, becomes 
a principal object of their atte] tion. „They 
feeign various complaints, and i it oft ten requires 
a conſi derable degree of addreſs c on the 55 of 


E 


the Surgeon to detect the imp dition, 
tection, ho wever, is commonly Ellowed > 
deſertion, to which they have recourſe. on 
finding a military life different from what they 
ſuppoſed it to be; becauſe they have : a good 
ſtock of neceſſaries which they , can carry with. 
them; and chiefly c on account of the protection 
afforded to deſerters by the lower claſſes of 
people i in moſt parts of Ireland, which is ſuch. 
as to render any. attempt to apprehend them 
commonly too dangerous to be made by a few 
individuals. If they do not deſert, they em- 
ploy other arts. As they know chat a ſore 
leg is too generally allowed to be a cauſe of 
exemption from duty, many of them, Who 
have marks of ſores on any part of the inferior 
extremities, contrive, by various applications, 
to convert theſe cicatrices into o N ulcers. 
R 


LY 


„% | Apjoids: 
It is ſearcely credible, although i it is an ; ©" 
7 lute fact, that men often voluntarily inflict 
upon themſelves a ſeyere degree « of pain, merely 
to avoid a flight ir inconvenience, to which they g 
muſt ſubmit ſome time or other, if they 1 in- 
tend to remain in the ſervice. I ſhould be ſuſ- 
pected of exaggeration, were I to mention the * 
number of inſtances of this combination of vice 
and folly. that have occurred to me, but they 
are too numerous to admit of my entertaining ; 
2 doubt of the fact. It is very common for 


. officers, on rejoining, their regiment, after 


having been on the recruiting ſervice in Ire- 
land, to expreſs their ſurprize at ſeveral of 
their recruits having been rejected on account 
of fore begs, as they had no ſuch complaints 
- when enliſted, but only a few marks of fores 
or wounds, which the men declared had been 
occaſioned by ſome ſlight accident, and were 
never productive of uneaſineſs: yet theſe men, 
between the period of their enliſting and that 
of joining the regiment, after being ſup- 
plied with good cloaths inſtead of the rags 


| which covered them, ſhall have contrived to 


bring their legs into ſuch a ſtate, that a regi- + 
mental Surgeon (who does his duty) cannot 
report ſuch men fit for ſervice, * nor can a 
* officer admit them into a regi- 
4 5 ment. | 


| Apper TW « 5 - 145 . 


ment. They are, therefore, re j jectec . con- 
| ſequently the expence of levy-money (which. 
s, 
ſhoes, &c.) and of ſubſiſtence from the day | 
of the recruit's enliſting till he joins the regi- 


is commonly laid out in purchaſing} ſhir 


ment, falls on the recruiting officer, who is 


thus made to pay for the villainy of the man . 


whom, in the diſcharge of his duty, he had 
enliſted. On this ſubject I leave the reader 
to make his own comments, and will only 
refer to e N oy to ak; note e e 
to it. 
This ſpecies of vice or "a folly a RY 
not by what term it ought. to be defined) is 
not peculiar to Iriſh recruits; but, ſo far aß 
my obſervation goes, (and 1 have had very 
many opportunities of obſerving that) it is 


more common among recruits from particu- 


lar parts of Ireland, than among thoſe WA: 


are enliſted in Great Britain. 
From what has been ſtated on this Gabjea; 


the very obvious inference may be drawn, 


That an officer, if he regards his own intereſt; 


ought to be extremely cautious in enliſting 
men who have even the marks of wounds on 
their legs, until he has obtained ſome in- 
formation with regard to their general cha- 
racter; » and that regimental Surge: who. 


* 


. 


9 Ry ö be. 


[with to avoid made: E a 2, trouble, and 
anxiety, ought to be equally cautions in re- 
1 HO * men Inn for wie. e 


A 


Vor r. Page 4. : a 1 
bee of demeget Proviſons. | 


hy OE am informed chat the loſs e ge by 
Y 1 condemnation of damaged proviſions falls 
immediately on the Contractor, but ultimate : 
| ty on Government. I have heard of a Con- 
tractor's Commiſſary or Agent in the Weſt 
Indies, who employed a perſon to purchaſe 
condemned ptoviſions, which he mixed up 
with others, and again iſſued them for the uſe 
of Government. It is, perhaps, owing to ſome 
trick of this kind, that in the ſame caſk of 


beef or pork different layers are often of a dif- 


ferent quality, conſiſting of ſome good pieces, 
and of others very bad. Here the reſult of 
deſign appears to be the effect of accident. 
Ih Reluctance is felt at condemning a whole 
gaſk on account of ſome bad pieces which are 
met with now and then, and which perhaps 
are not complained of, as not being uſed by 
04 ſoldiers 1 eie them. This difference 


3 1 e 
lity could u 8 8 if the Whole 
n of the caſ were originally of the 
ſame quality, and had been cured in the ſame 
manner. A few pieces of bad meat may be 
found in the beſt aſſortment of ' proviſions, 
_ owing to ſome defect in the caſk, to the man- 
ner in which it has been placed, or to acci- 
dental /inattention ; but if they occur fre- 
quently, and in different 5. of the ſame 
caſk, fo ſtrong a ſuſpicion of fraud may be 
entertained as to juſtify the ſurveyor, not only 
in condemning but in deſtroying the whole; 
ſuch a mode of proceeding might teach a con- 
tractor to be particularly attentive to the 
quality of the meat he ſupplies, and to the 
mode of. preſerving it, as the loſs would then 
inevitably fall on himſelf, and he could have 
no means ths e it on the tion. 


* 
105 
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| Some of ths ns a were com- : | 
: iſhlcuted by Captain n. in addi- 


L 2 W , a. 


experience 


125 LES | Ad. | 
is to thoſe with which he a 8 . 
9755 " merly fayoured FTT 


e Wright, 3 of ics. now 
P bytes in Edinburgh, ſome time ago pub- 
liſhed a paper in the London Medical Journal, 
on the effects of a combination of ſea ſalt 
with vegetable acid, as an antiſeptic in putrid 
fevers, and in the putrid ſore throat. His 
enables him to recommend this 
combination as a very uſeful remedy in thoſe 
diſeaſes. In fevers, attended with marks of 
great putreſcency, where the nauſea was ſo 
ſevere, that the ſight of almoſt every kind of 
meat or drink was diſtreſſing to the patient, 
have found the leaf of a lettuce dipped in 
falt prove a moſt acceptable and grateful re- 
medy, and on very many occaſions I have re- 
commended, with much benefit to patients 
in a putrid fever, ſallad dreſſed i in the man- 
ner in which many perſons uſe it, with vine- 
gar and ſugar. It allay's the thirſt and removes 
that clammine ſs in the mouth and fauces; 


and the conſtant bad taſte ſo common in pu- 


trid complaints, more powerfully than any 
liquid can do. The frequently taking in li- 
quids to quench: thirſt commonly produces 
much uncaſineſs, either 920 exciting vomitin g 
CER | - 5 and: 


Ae . 149 


and-,iqerraing the neu@es, or lyrical 
the ſtomach, and conſequently. adding to the 


ſenſe. of oppreſſion about the præcordia. ” 
"Theſe flight obſervations are given as tend- 
ing to illuſtrate the antiſeptic powers of ve 


getable acid combined with marine falt. - + 
Captain Forreſt informs me * that * 
before he went to India, he remarked that 


* 


* ſlices, with a mixture of ſalt and ſugared 
* tamarinds, of which he commonly carried 
a quantity to ſea for his on table. Fiſh 
is thus cured by the Portugueze at Calcut-- 
©. 48; who. make a trade of it, and 1 18 named 


« by them Peſche, or Peſcha Malia, Pre- 


A 


£ 


ſerved in this manner, it is not found to be 
« too falt, requiring only to be fried in the. 
“ tamarind Which covered it, with The addi- 


why 


5 


tion of a ſmall quantit \ 
ſays, * « the peſche molia is very 1 to the 
« taſte, keeps well, and is found to be a: 
“ wholeſome. article of diet. He has uſed 


« tamarinds. (freed from the ſtrings and 
« ſtones) with ſalt in preſerving meat, and 
has found the combination to anſwer the 


„ purpoſe. much better than ſalt alone, eſpe-' 


To cially if ſome Cayenne pepper be added. 
8 \ When he did not uſe tamarinds, he em 


"Og plojed | 


« the Portugueſe preſerved fiſh, cut in ſmall _ 


hof butter.“ He 
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low e + 
| e uh. divine: in the following N 


manner: An ineiſſon being cut in the fide 


ere ther lemons, or limes, ſome ſalt is in- 
„and about the ſpace of twenty 5 
«6 four! ae thereafter, the juice is ſqueezed 
« into a caſk, or jar, and the fruit being al- 
<« lowed to dry for a few days in the ſun, is 
then thrown into the caſk containing the 
* Juice; ſome vinegar is added, and with 
r this pickle (which is named Achar, and is 
4; uſed in the Eaſt Indies in a variety of 
. diſhes) meat or fiſh may be preſerved, for 
«a great length of time, from any approach 
r to a ſtate of putrefaQtion.” As tamarinds, 
limes, or lemons, can be procured in great 
| abundance in the Weſt Indies, the utility of 
a combination of vegetable acid with marine 
ſalt, as a preſervative, of men may on 50 
enced. For it is re- 
marked, in the Weſt Indies, that if SE 
newly killed be allowed to remain for a few 
days in a falt brine, it very ſoon: begins to 
corrupt, and en a . unwholeſome ar- 
 ticle of diet. | 
-- Theſe obſervations may apy ee 
> perſon, who has better opportunities 
than I have, to attempt aſcertaining, by far 
[0 47 mart the ions: preſervative | 
= = nts 


WF 


. uff fen falt, and wats 8 e . 
lalt with i 7146 acid. 5 n e 1 


to cyan tor Gn ſoldiers. in the Weſt: " _ 
Indies have an allowance of freſh proviſions, f 
if the quantity ſerved out is not conſumed on Fi 
the day the animal is killed, what remains, 
the reaſons formerly mentioned, ſoon be- 
gins to ſpoil; and, unleſs particular attention 
is paid to it, within eight and forty hours it 
often becomes unfit for uſe. It is therefore 
uſual for perſons, even in good circumſtdnoes, |} Gl 
when they kill a ſheep, or a hog, for the So 
whole of which they have no immedi: - _— 
caſion, to ſend a negro to ſell a part of either 
to their neighbours, and which, if not diſ- 
sed u in that manner, would be loſt. 
But if the mixture above-mentioned ſhall be 
found to be a better preſervative of meat than 
ſalt alone (and ſome forcible arguments can 
be adduced for ſuppoſing that it muſt be ſo) 
a private ſoldier in a hot climate may often 
obtain a comfortable and wholeſome meal; of 
| which he is at prone deprved. The utility 
of ſour-crout, in whic a combination | 
of marine ſalt 3 vegedable cid, is well 
known; and although I have not at this time 
: 1 ag e to juſtify a decided opi+- 
FS: a4 e nion, 


\ 


nion, yet, from ſome experiments that have 
been made, it appears probable, that a mix- 
ture of purified marine ſalt and of vegetable = 
acid, may prove to be a preſervative of meat 
preferable to any other that has been em- 
ployed. I have - indiſputable proofs that 
meat cured (as the term is) with a mixture of 
ſalt and different kinds of ſpices, is not only 
better preſerved, but is more palateable and 
more wholeſome than that which is cured in 
the uſual manner, with ſalt alone, or with a 
mixture of marine ſalt and ſalt- petree. 
I conclude this note with a hint, that 
ont: perſons: may think worthy of being at- 
| _ tended to. A gentleman who uſually reſides 
on his eſtate, at the diſtance of three hundred 
miles from the metropolis, and who, being a 
keen ſportſman, has been accuſtomed to ſend 
preſents of different kinds of game to Lon- 
don, informed me lately, that the hares, 
Srouſe, *&c. which were rubbed with ſalt, 
were commonly ſo much ſpoiled before they 
were received by his _— that few per- 


ſions could uſe them; and that, When no 


other means of preſerving: them were uſed 
than carefully vaſhing away the and 
rubbing the inſide of the belly with oy om- 
mon black. Tepper he has ſent them from 


Fay 


prota: © 3 1 beyond 
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On cl. bee e T 8 — 2 
Sins notice, on account of the particular 
circumſtances which attended it. A private 


ſoldier in the fifth regiment had been repeat. 
edly ſentenced. by a court- martial to be pu- 


niſhed for theft. But the puniſhment of flog- 


ging had always been changed for that of con- 
finement, as on the inſtant he was brought to 


the halberds he was attacked with convul- | | 


ſions; and the medical gentlemen. who at- 


tended, thinking it not proper that in thoſe 


_ circumſtances the puniſlupent: ſhould be in- 
flicted, the man was releaſed. Soon after I 


joined the regiment, he again committed his 
old crime of ſtealin 8 the neceſſaries of his 
| companions, was again tried, and ſentenced to 
teceive three hundred laſhes. He was tied 


up, and, as uſual, his convulſions returned, 


and he was taken down. He was at this 


time at Dundalk, and I was at n nn 
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- ters. at un eee an | 

fellow, and an expert ſoldier, the command- 
ing officer was unwilling to diſcharge him; 

at the ſame time regretting, that the effect of 
a ſmart puniſhment could not be tried to pre- 

vent a repetition of a crime for which the 


man imagined no other puniſhment than 
that of a ſhort confinement could be inflict- 


ed. I requeſted that he might be brought 
do head quarters, and informed the command- 


| > 
| 
VB 


ing officer, that, as he wiſhed to- carry- into 
xecution the ſentence of the court- martial, 1 
would abide by the conſequences. He was 
accordingly ſent under a guard to Drogheda. 
Theſe convulſive fits were either feigned or 
real; but in eithei caſe it was deemed proper 
that the puniſhment ſ ſhould go on. If they 


7 ; were ſeigned, the pain of the flogging would 


but I was informed that he was frequently 


ſoon put an end to every exertion of artifice ; 
and if they were real, it appeared probable 
that ſevere pain, to which he had not been 
accuſtomed, and the operation of terror on 
nis mind at the time the fit was approaching, 
might prevent the attack, and, by breaking 
tze habit, might prove a uſeful remedy. I 
never had ſeen him in any of theſe fits; 


4 ee e * any irregu - 
pe * . . 


lacity, 6 was ſent to the hoſ- - 
oo inſtead of the guard-houſe. On the 
morning of his puniſhment, I informed him, 


in preſencs| of the ſerjeant -of the Wd 


and of another perſon, that the command- - 
ing officer was determined to inflit every 
laſh, although death ſhould be the conſe= 
quence, and that I would, on no account, in- 


terfere in having him taken down. He was 
told, that if he dared to fall into fits, the ſer- 
Jeant and my ſervant had orders to burn him 


to the bone with red-hot irons, which they 
kept ready heated for the purpoſe in the fire 
of the meſs kitchen, at the door of which he 
was to be puniſhed. While the drummers 
vere tying him to the halberds, I placed my- 
{elf oppoſite to him, and his eyes were ſteadily 


fixed on mine. His countenance was marked 


with the ſtrongeſt ſigns of terror, which was 
not leſſened by turning his head towar ds | the 


door of the kitchen, where he faw a perſon 


prepared (as he thought) for the purpoſe of 
which he had been informed. He firmly 
believed, that what had been threatened 
would be executed. The puniſhment went 


on; the pain it occaſioned was almoſt for- 


got in his apprehenſion of that Which he 
more dreaded. He ns rt hundred 


1 Ig vt 3 


„ Appendix. 
laſhes; and. while I remained in the regi- 
ment, I never heard of his being attacked with 
any convulſive diſorder, nor of his Ws tried 
. by a court-martial for his old crime. 
. Theſe circumſtances are minutely os 
as they may afford a uſeful hint to N 
men, on their firſt entrance into the army. 
The good effects of the excitement of fear, 
a8 employed by Doctor Boerhaave, are well 
known. In this caſe, whether the fits were 
real or feigned, 8 0 the mind with ter- 
ror produced the effect that was deſired. In 
the treatment 4 various diſeaſes, among per- 
ſons of a particular diſpoſition, the ſame re- 
medy, employed by an attentive phyſician, 
will be found often productive of the moſt uns. 
om” _—_ pens 3 
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| I have ſaid, that a private ſoldier, without 
a ſenſe of honour, is a licenſed ruffian. Thoſe 
who have been accuſtomed to entertain an un- 
favourable opinion of the army, may be ſur- 
prized to hear of the morals of a private fol- 
dier. The unfavourable opinion of thoſe peo- 
ple is founded on prejudice, arifing from i inac- 
curate, or from no obſervation. Were they 
better informed, they would know that the 
healthieſt ſoldiers, | and the moſt uſeful to their | 
country, are men of the beſt private cha- 
racter; men, who ſcorn, as much as thoſe i in a 
more elevated ſtation, to be guilty of a mean, 
an ungenerous, or an inhuman action. An 
abſurd idea has gone abroad, that every vaga- 
bond is good enough to be a ſoldier : : I know, 
that this idea has been adopted by many of- 
ficers, and regulates their conduct in the treat | 
ment of their men. He who is doubted, ſoon 
acquires the character which ſuſpicion hath. 
affixed to him. I not only deny, the poſſibi- 
lity of converting the abandoned outcaſt of a. 
jail into a uſeful ſoldier, but 1 maintain, that 
the introduction of ſuch wretches into the 


army 


\ 


” 5 Appendix. _ | 
army is detrimental to the ſervice, and perni- 
cious to the ſtate. To bear fatigue, the viciſ- 
fitudes of heat and cold, to endure without 
murmuring the extremes of hunger and of 
thirſt, to be obedient to their ſuperiors, pa- 
tient in adverſity, Courageous in danger, and 
merciful in victory, are virtues, Which, on 
many occaſions, have been exemplified by the 
Sanur of the Britiſh army. To expect ſuch 
an exertion of virtue from the generality of 


thoſe, who, to gra tify inordinate appetites and 


paſſions, ] Have ſet at defiance the laws of their 1 


Country and their Creator, betrays incon- 
ceivable i ignorance | of human nature. I am 
Well informed, that the: injury done to the cauſe 
i of Britain, in America, by the licentiouſneſs 
and marauding of a ſet of ruffians (who were 
| 4 diſgrace to any ſervice) in alienating the 
minds of the people from this country, was 
= 157 than any we ſuſtained from the hoſti- 
of France, or the capture of our armies. 
pi is a moſt miſtaken idea, that every man who = 
appears on a parade, cloathed in regimentals, 
and armed with a muſket and bayonet, is a 
foldier. It is in the hour of danger and of 
difficulty only that the real ſoldier is to be 
orn. On thoſe occaſions, it often hap- 
x pens that he whoſe brutal N when un- 


awed 
1 


awed. by the fear i Leak has acquired 
for him the character of a bold and deſperate 
man, ſinks into pufillanimity and cowardice, 


| and becomes a burden on his more reſpectable 


companions. Such fellows may, perhaps, be 
uſefully employed in an inhuman predatory ex- 


pedition, where there is a proſpect of gain, 


and little danger to be encountered, But of- 
ficers, Who, in perilous and diſtreſſing cir- 
cuimnſtances, have been obliged to depend on 
the diſſolute and abandoned, the ſcum of jails, 
as a part of their ſupport; who have hoped: for, 
rather than expected, from ſuch perſons, un- 


murmuring endurance of complicated difficul- * | : 
ty, have acknowledged that their chief reliance © 
was at laſt on him, who poſſeſſed the pride 


and the ſentiments of an honeſt. man. Men 
of bad character, whoſe vices have driven 
them into the army, will feulk as much as poſ- 
ſible from encountering any difficulty that 
muſt be ſurmounted ; they will often catch an 

opportunity of deſerting, when great or con- 
tinued exertion is required; for they are not 
animated with the ſame ſpirit which ſupports 
others, and having been long accuſtomed to 
carry on war againſt mankind in general, are 
often incapable or regardleſs of gia. 
their friend from their foe, It i is not. e 
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that the Britiſh army is to conſiſt of faints'or 
of hypocrites. But as our regiments are fre- 
quently recruited from jails, or by men who 
are dragged from the receſſes of the moſt con- 
torted labyrinths of vice, it is earneſtly to be 
deſired that they ſhould be inſtructed in their 
duty, not only as ſoldiers, but as men. It was 
from a conviction, founded on experience and 


common ſenſe, of men of bad character being 


unlikely to form uſeful ſoldiers, that chaplains 
were firſt appointed to the different regiments 
in the Britiſh ſervice. The chaplains were 
men of probity and learning, who, inſtead of 
_ bewildering the underſtanding with the meta- 
phyſics of divinity, were enjoined to inculcate 
on the minds of ſoldiers the moſt rigid atten- 
tion to the performance of duties neceſſary in 
their profeſſion; temperance, de pa- 
tience, fortitude, and humanity. 

Every ſhip of the line, when ee 
is provided with a chaplain, and a chaplain is 
alſo appointed by his Majeſty to every regi- 
ment of infantry. From the former, except 


in particular circumſtances, conſtant reſidence 
and diſcharge of duty are expected and en- 
joined; the attendance of the latter is as uni- 
formly diſpenſed with. In taking a philoſo- 5 
Ron. view of mankind, it ms periinps ap- 


pear, 


of a man of war. The generality of ſailors 


enter into that profeſſion at a very early pe- 
riod of life, before their natural character is 
expanded. The reciprocation of kindneſs, 
the mutual endurance of danger, the mutual 
endeavours to avert it, and the zeal, animation, 
and courage called forth and diſplayed in 
theſe endeavours, combine i in forming a pro- 
feſſional character. They become a diſtinct 
claſs. of men, with virtues and vices in a great 
_ meaſure peculiar to themſelves.” If it be ſaid,” 
that they have little religion, yet from their 


ſhort and flight communication with other 


claſſes of men, they are not in general much 


ſullied with thoſe vices which render religious 


exhortation neceſſary. When on ſhore, they. 
often contract bad habits by aſſociating with 
the moſt profligate female characters, but when 
neceſſity or duty compels them to return to 


their ſhip, they have not an opportunity of 


giving way to the habits they have acquired; 


and, on examining the human heart it will be 


found, that the propenſity to vice is reſtrained 


or deſtroyed by the difficulty or impoſſibility 
of gratification. If we compare the army 
with this Claſs of. men, we ſhall 1 a 
E very 


1 ; 55 i % ; 
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pear, that a. chaplain ; is more likely to be uſe-. 
ful to a regiment of ſoldiers, than to the crew 
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very material difference between them. Voung 


men, though born of poor parents, Who have 
yet been accuſtomed to habits of induſtry, 
and have in their early years received ſome 


religious inſtruction, ſoon form good ſoldiers. 


But in moſt regiments, eſpecially in thoſe 
newly raiſed, there are many men of a very 
oppoſite deſeription. Men born in poverty, 
nurſed in ignorance, and re gularly trained to 


a ſyſtematic practice of vice. Such men are 


commonly found among recruits that have 
been enliſted in large towns. Wherever thoſe 
men are quartered, they find out, and aſſoci- 
1 with, perſons as abandoned as themſelves, 
and not only perſevere in their old courſes, 
but corrupt by their example young men un- 
experienced in vice. They become inſenſible 
to ſhame and indifferent to puniſhment. 0 


When their character becomes. notorious in 
one regiment, they deſert, and enliſt in another. 


Though, they carry the marks of puniſhment 
on their backs, yet they never fail to aſcribe 
thoſe marks to a bliſter, a burn, or any other 
than the real cauſe; and, as in the abſence of 
the regimental ſurgeon, or When they enliſt 


with a recruiting party, they are examined by 
a ſurgeon, Who, from Want of experience, is 


1 or 18 inattentive accurately to diſ- 
| tin n 
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tinguiſh- berween the appearances occafioned 


by a puniſhment and the cauſe they aſſign, 


they are conſequently reported fit for ſervice, 
and are again enliſted, again to deſert when 
their ſituation becomes irkſome and their cha- 
rater known. It is ſuch men who occaſion re- 
lections to be thrown out againſt the ſervice, - 
for a few of them in à regiment often injures 
the character of the whole. It was the licen- 
 tious and unreſtrainable conduct of individuals 
in the Britiſh army in America that alienated _ 
from the cauſe of this country the minds of 
many who were wavering, and of many who 
were well affected. They not only lead their 
iates aſtray, but they corrupt the minds 


attoc! | 
of young men in every town in which _ 

are quartered. A private ſoldier is allowed a. 
certain ſum of money for every recruit whom 


be brings to the regiment, and it is a genera 


remark, that the greateſt number of recruits 
is brought by ſoldiers. of the moſt diſſolute 
character. They endeavour and ſucceed in in- 
gratiating themſelves with a young unthink- - 
ing boy, whom they deem likely to anſwer their 
purpole ; he is plied with ſpirituous liquors 
till he is intoxicated, and is then perſuaded _ 
to K oyt On the return of ſobriety and re- 
ction, the poor lad ſees in the utmoſt 
M 2 extent 
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extent the conſequences of that error of 


which in the hour of forced intoxication he 5 
had been guilty. In vain he wiſhes to return 
to his former occupation; for theſe vagabonds, 
who call themſelves ſoldiers, . before he could 

recover the common powers of his under- 


| ſtanding, have had him examined by a ſurgeon, 
and atteſted by a magiſtrate. But before at- 
teſtation he has it in his power to be releaſed 
from enliſtment on paying twenty ſhillings to 
thoſe Who enſnared him; a ſwindling for- 
feiture, ſanctioned by a law diſgraceful to a 
nation Which boaſts of protecting the 19 0 
7 pery and liberty of men. 


If the young man has not ty Gillidos, 


or cannot immediately procure that ſum, he 


muſt be a ſoldier. What kind of a ſoldier 


a a man, thus enliſted, is likely to prove, let 

| thoſe who are acquainted with the army and 

with human nature determine. Can he be 

blamed for deſertion, and for endeavouring to 

retrieve the advantages of which his folly has 

; deprived him? There is no man of reflection 
Who will anſwer i in the affirmative. But what 

F puniſhment do thoſe villains deſerve, WhO by 

| Inveigling young unexperienced boys, not only 


A injure the recruiting: ſervice, but bring diſ- 


5 . on the ee in — Conſidered 
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by the eye either of policy or humanity, it 


might be better to want recruits than to ob- 
tain them by ſuch means, when no particu- 


lar national emergency renders them neceſſary. 
It might be honourable to the ſervice and be- 
neficial to the ſtate, either to expel from the 
army men of the character I have deſcribed, 


or to attempt their reformation. But refor- 
mation is never to be obtained by puniſh- : 
ment. For if the injudiciouſly inflicting a 


| puniſhment for a ſlight offence, which inad- 


vertency has occaſioned, frequently breaks the 
ſpirit of a good ſoldier, it "ory commonly ren- 


ders a bad man worſe. It is equally in vain 


to expect reformation. from their regular at- 


tendance on divine worſhip. Their minds 
are ſo uncultivated that they are incapable of 
acquiring one idea from what they hear deli- 
vered. They require a particular inſtructor, 
a man of ſenſe and humanity, Who, in lan- 
guage adapted to their underſtanding, and in 
a manner which may conciliate their atten- 
tion and eſteem, can inſtruct them in the 
5 knowledge of the leading principles of Chriſ- 
tianity, can inculcate on their minds the 


importance and utility to themſelves of regu= 


larly diſchargin g the duties of their ſtation, 
f 08 can impreſs ! them with general Hotions of 


M 3 moral 


1 


moral and religious obligation. Perhaps this 
| is all the religion that 18 nece 1a y ; but it is 5 
| abſolutely neceſſary to make good ſoldiers 
diers have ſome difficulty in acquiring even 
this ſmall portion of it. The reverend Mr. 
Brown, late chaplain to the 21ſt — 
was the only inſtance I knew, during E 
acquaintance with the ſervice, of an 
ſo uſeful to a regunent, regularly ee 
huis duty. There may be others, but I never 
met with any, nor have I heard of another, 
except the chaplain of the 42d regiment, 
(who, I am informed, attends his duty like 


every other officer in the corps,) and the 


reverend. Mr. Brudenell, who fo conſpicu- 
ouſly- diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his calm and 
intrepid behaviour at the funeral of the late 
Brigadier General Frazer at Saratoga. 
To ſome of my readers ĩt may appear, that 
in this note I have been too minute; but 
they may probably be of a different opinion 
when they examine well the importance of 
the ſubject, we have been conſidering. I con- 
clude it by obſerving, that ſome attention to 
the morals of ſoldiers, if we expect them to 
be really uſeful to their country, is as necef- 
* as to che means of preſerving their 
| ot: ; 


in may very y quency —_ * ee of 
8 1 -ON.U aneceſlary 1 repeat, that the | 
moſt- weakly and ods uſeful ſoldiers are in 
general men of the leaſt blemiſhed cha- 
racter; the reverſe of the obſervation Will be 
found equally true in "__ n of i 
fantry in n nene 8 


at's of the Wer code of 
newly- raiſed troops for actual fervice in the 
Weſt Indies, certain circumſtances ſometimes 
occur to render them ſtill more ineffective. 
The following ſhort account of the 94th re- 
giment, with Which 2 was more particularly 
connected, may give a general idea of the 
ſtate of ſome others that were ſent to the 
Weſt India iſlands during the late war. 

The 94th, regiment was embodied on the 


2d. March, 1780. (at ! leaſt on that day Ml 


_ commiſſions _ were dated). and embarked 4 © 
Plymouth for the Weſt Indies on the 4th or 


cht the n 80 Tjoined on the 16th, 
ds, nd 5 


eb 


RA 


| 


men, the gerter 5 pare r reſembling 3 pa- 
tients diſmiſſed from an hoſpital, after long 
confinement, than men deſtined to act againſt 
the ſettlements of Spain in the gulph of 
Mexico. The ſmall-pox, meaſles; jail fever, 
and dyſentery, raged among them with un- 
common violence, owing to their want of 
- exerciſe, to their being almoſt conſtantly: be- 
tween decks on account of the rigour of the 
ſeaſon, and to a deſpondeney ariſing from 
their being unable to brook confinement, 
circumſtanced as they were at that particular 
time. The regiment was embarked in five 
-tranſports, and every tranſport was more or 
leſs an boſpital. When I joined, the men 
were attended by Mr. Geach, ſurgeon to the 
Royal Hoſpital at Plymouth, who, I dare 
ſay, well remembers the circumſtances I now 
mention. In an old miſerable houſe near 
the bridge, the only 1 that could be pro- 
i cured as an Hoſpital - ſhore,” there were 
forty. or fifty men in the moſt loathſome and 
offenſiye ſituation that can be imagined, 
threatening diſeaſe and death to every perſon 
who! approached them. As the / regiment 
was embarked ſo ſuddenly after being em- 
|bgdijed, it was ge erally” believed that the 
1 | (ranſPores | 


tained of the hole; and leſt he ſhould. de- 


8 Lats no man was allowed to go on ſhore. ex- 
cept ſervants and non- commiſſioned officers. 


us ſituation the men remained confined. 5 


u board f tranſports, from the 5th of 


March to the th of April, WEE two 


A heads yards of the ſhore of England. 
Their condition, indeed, rather reſembled 


that of convicts who had violated the laws, 


than of men deſtined, to avenge the injuries 


| of their country. On the gth. of April, Com- 


modore Walſingham's fleet, with the 85th 
and dad regiments, appeared off Plymouth, 


and was immediately joined by ten ſail of 


tranſports, containing the 92 


f 94th.— 


We got down the Channel, but were obliged 


to return to Torbay, where we remained 
Layers weeks, before we failed ; to Jamaica. 
5 ee men, the ſtate of diſcipline in which 
the generality: of, t 


= panies landed, and 1 at Caſtile Fo 
eh the moſt unhe i 


| il 


o time had been allowed for traini ing | 


hem were, may be, calily 
ſuppaſed.:, The flect. reached Jamaica, on the A 
Iſt of Auguſt, and on the 23d the flank. com- 


Re was no 
than a ſmall 


other hoſpital to receive Vit 


crazy cottage, which we were obliged to hire 
. tlie purpoſe; from a free negro, 


hich' could not a0 ö 0 'S N * Y ONO late: i a — fourth 
. pur fick men. In leſs than a year 


and half, not one third part of the num- 


ber remained, of Which the regiment was - 


5 mai originally to conſiſt. The 93d regiment 
Was in a ſtill worſe ſituation, being drafted 


within fix months after its arrival in the 


fiſted 7 | — 
1 "Failed file eine previous to their em- 


:  barkation; "my Lord Fan a and the | 
bon. Col. Wortley- Se. 
dete regnen 
becoming b. embraced the oppo 
_ -difcharging their bad recruits; hgh of 'ſfup- 


n'eager; lt and 
rtunity of 


_ plying g their battalions with healthy young 
Wen, fa eee of the 15 te ex re I 
ar, 


was nearby as n, in 4 going re- 
giments: the eauſes — led to that mor- 
ty will bes IRONY um 
Hoh a Foy b 
deration of theſe neee; we may be 
— in obſerving, that when new regt- 
ments muſt be ſent to the Weſt _ * 
ou care cannot ty? kong k 


1 ede ae. e * Gol 


on n arrival in that Ergen oo . 
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SINCE, this aan Gar A 
melancholy. opportunity has occurred of pay- 
ing the ee of my gratitude and reſpect 
to the memory . a * n 2 
in page 8, __ —_ 
during ſeveral years of the late war. 


hh +: $9 4 


Of Sir Archibald Campbell, what car — 


never open to che voier of flattery, and is now 

for ever cloſed, the pen of gratitude may re- 

'cord; thas- he has Wann 
BB I, 


"RE * 2 
— —— — — "== — — a —— — — — 


5 A In iw, to the 


an uncommon, degree, the ſuavuiter 
et fartiter in re. Induſtrious and indefatiga 
dle in 


a 0 Ne every. = PRI in the Britiſh | 


was united a brave and 3 heart. ; With 
fewer failings than moſt men, he poſſeſſed. in 
in modo, 


* purſuit of whatever related to the 
advancement of military knowledge, he was 
Jet always eaſy of acceſs, except when affairs 
of weight engaged his whole attention and 
his time. Conſcious of real dignity of cha- 

he ſcorned to wrap himſelf up in 


the often aſſumed, but.deſpiſed, . Importance 


of ſome. men who have no other merit to 


boaſt than their rank 1 in the ſervice, though 
obtained. by means not always the moſt ho- 
nourable. He. poſſeſſed the rare talent of 


the value of a favour by his man- 


ner — * conferring: it, and he who. 3 a 
favour, which could not, with propriety, be 
granted, forgot the diſappointment gee bi: 

ration of the manner in which it was refuſed. 


He granted as a prince, and refuſed as A 


a friend. The private ſoldier ho ſerved under 
Sir Archibald Campbell ſ ſhrunk not away, 
but rejoiced at his approach for he took an 
intereſt! in every thing that related to the 

| comfort or welfare of thoſe. whom he com- 
R manded. 


manded. The unfeigned acids wh ch I 
officers felt for him, was repaid by the og 


| cerity of a ſenſible adviſer, e "0 ny” N 5 


| neſs of a difintereſted friend. 


The memory of a man Whole e was 


ſpent in the ſervice of his country, and was 
"replete with honour, I hope will be long re- 


ſpeed" by Great Britain. For he had ac- 


quired that reputation in which alone true 
glory conſiſts, which every virtuous ma 


as defined by Cicero, /t iluftris ac per vug 


multorum et magnorum vel in fuos,vel in patriam, 


; vel in omne genus hominum fama meritorum . 
his is not the language of panegyric, but 
it is that of truth. A lively and grateful re- 
collection of kindneſs beſtowed on me, many 
years ago, when under his command, may 
have drawn forth expreſſions Wich, were 
he alive, I would not uſe, leſt the 


attending ſuperior merit might be —_ | 
even "by: wo feeble WOE: of ene 2 


. phraſe) * Sorvren. 
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man in 
public life is ambitious to gain, and which, | 


: 
y 
_— : 
= 
* 
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= 
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in un- Made 4 of ning Roman Cattle 2 


The following obſ vations: Gould Iu: 
been inſerted at the end of the note, 
þ On the morals of Soldiers, page 167 ; but, 

the Manuſcript having been miſlaid til! 

it was too late to correct the error, the 
Author requeſts the Reader to emu 
| e „F | 


their Keen introduc 


removed by pointing wee Kalsey Senn 
Which they Davy n, and the weakneſs of 
zaments by they are ſupported. 
Baia prejudice of he many who conſtitute 
A 7 tony gr is of a more inveterate nature; 
equiret eundo. While individuals, from 


errors s in their oo conduct, generally derive expe - 


rience, by which, in future, they may be * 


error r by perſeverance i in the practice of it. is, — 
ſuch governments, as wave follows wave, ſo 


each "Adminiſtration follows the example of | 


that which preceded. Men, terrified at the : 
imaginary danger of innovation, permit thoſe 


' ſpots to remain which defile the fair face of 


A a copfiitition, which conceal its beauties from 
* . e the 


_=- 


the eye of reaſon, mon which are Ups with 8 | 


veneration ſurpaſſing even monkith bigotry.” 
As, by a law of this kingdom, Roman Ca- 


kholics are excluded from ferving in the army, 


every man who enliſts is therefore obliged to 


ſwear that he is of the Proteſtant religion. 
But it is à well-afcertained fact, that at leaſt 
one half of the number of thoſe who-enlift in 
Ireland are of the Romiſh perſuaſon. NE 


8 perſon wilt venture to aſſert that theſe men 
in general, as ſoldiers are inferior in any point 


of view to Proteſtants, nor can any ſourid ar- 
gument be urged why they ſhould be leſs el | 
culated to ſerve their country 1 in a military en- 


pacity than thoſe Wa profeſs the re 


religion. When Iriſh Catholics enter into wr : 
army, they are obliged to attend divine wor- 
ſhip according to the rites of the eſtabliſnet 
church. This, to men of nice conſciences, is * 


a matter of ſome conſequence; but 
much regarded, becauſe the leſſer erin 


ſwallowed up in the greater. When they en- | 
liſted, they took an oath that they were Prov”: 


teſtants; but they might with equal truth have 
worn that they were Turks or Gentoes: in- 
deed, it would have been a matter of equal 


conſequence ; for, while a man does His duty 


as. a ſoldier, atid is ſober, ts” ſl d 6 edi 


- it is ſeldom. SY 3 he ſays his 
' prayers in a maſs-houſe or a moſque. But 
what ſhall be ſaid of a law that promotes wil- 
ful perjury? What opinion ſhall we form of 
that wiſdom, which in one inſtance puniſhes 


| inſtant N >. 
obliged to act thus before he can be legally - 
empowered- to raiſe his arm in defence of his 
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perj ury with deſerved ſeverity, and connives at 
it in another? What tie can be had on a man 
who, ſwears fidelity to his prince, at the very 
is blaſpheming his God; who is 


country? Let the reader ſpeak. of ſuch wiſ- 
dom as it deſerves ; for my part I am unable : 


yet I am not ſurpriſed at the frequency of de- 


ny on the k\flablilhment of 7 


If it is 1 that Romany Catholics hold = 
principles. inimical to our conſtitution, and 


therefore that the oath, as preſcribed by law | 


to be taken, is neceſſary to prevent their ad- 


miſſion into the army, what good reaſon, can 


be given for the violation of that law not being 


puniſhed with the ſame ſeverity as the breach 
of any other? Some reaſons may be given, 
which militate ſtrongly againſt the wiſdom of 


Government in allowing ſuch laws to exiſt. 


: That Roman Catholics entertain principles ? 
inimical pine N 7 not, at this 
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OO Appendix. 177 
day, be eaſily credited by any man of common 
ſenſe, or of common obſervation. If then no 
injury has ariſen, or, from what we have ex- 
perienced, is likely to ariſe, from. enliſting Ro- 
man Catholics, let that part of the oath be * + 
abolithed which obliges a man to ſwear that | 
he is a Proteſtant, and let not perjury be any 
3 the paſſport of admiſſion into the Bri- 
tiſh army. In an age not abounding in reli- 


gion, a Tſe government ought perhaps to be 7 
| contented with knowin g that its ſubjects wor-=. 


ſhip the Supreme Being, the common Father 
of all, without depriving itſelf of the aſſiſtance 
of three millions of men, by an ill -judged and | 
inquiry intothe manner in which that 
worſhip i is conducted. At preſent, to obtain the FF 
aſſiſtance of thoſe men, even in time of peace, 


but particularly on any national emergency,” 
T the ſtate unwiſely connives at a violation ſub- 


verſive of the pillar of moral rectitude. A 
man of plain underſtanding cannot diſerimi- 
nate the caſe in which the violation of a ſolemn 
oath merits puniſhment, from that in which 


it is not conſidered as a crime. But it is hoped _ 


that the p period is not far diſtant when cruel; * 


abſurd, and impolitic laws ſhall not be permit- 
ted to inſult the underſtanding, or to wound the 
|  conſeiences of Engliſhmen: when an you " 
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Britiſh: ſubjects into the armi 
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tened nation u Gall perceive its error in driving 
nies of foreign pow- - 


ers; or in compelling, by oppreſſive, and now - 


unneceſſary regulations, valuable citizens to de- 
ſert their country, and to exerciſe their talents 
and their induſtry. for the benefit of the rivals 
of this kingdom. Shall the defence of ſo va- 


| luable a part of the Britiſh empire, as its pos- 


| | ſeſſions in Aſia, be, i ma great. n. | 
ed to men who are neither Proteſtants nor 
Chriſtians; and ſhall an Engliſhman 
- Iriſhman be prevented by law from drawing 
his ſword in defence of that country in which 


- or an 


he was born, which contains his property, 5 
and to the ſuppor t of vhic [1 he amply contri. 
butes, merely: becauſe he is a Chriſtian wor- 


ſhipping the Deity after the manner of his 


© | fathers? Shall an infamous vagabond, unac- 


ninted with every principle of religion, 


who has been tried at the Old Bailey and 


convicted of various acts of depredation_ o 
ſociety, be exempted from the puniſhment due 


to his crimes, provided he agrees to ſerve his 


Majeſty. as a ſoldier; and, ſhall a Roman Ca» 


tholic, however virtuous, however reſpectable 
a ſubject of Britain, be prevented from enter- 
ing into the ſervice c 


his country, becauſe he . 
. in the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, in 
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_ fible Epiſcopalian entertains for that very ae, 


pious, and ebaritable, though rather enigmatical © © 
compound, the Athanafian Creed? If he withes 
to ſerve his king, muſt he diſclaim every ob- 
going through the ce= 
remony of perjuring himſelf; in calling on the 


ligation of religion, by 


3 n to witneſs that he is not el that faith 


up. and. to which; in 1 mind Wa adheres? 1 
forbear to inſiſt on this ſubject farther than 
is not conſiſtent with the manly 


obſerving, thatit 


if 
ge 7 
=> 


ſenſe of an enlightened people to adopt, in their = 
_ pfatice; what they condemn by their laws. I. 
” may bes with many others, to expreſs 


RSS. = s 
# 9 


. proportion to 1 reverence wh — every 5 | 


my ſincere wiſh that the hour may ſoon ar- 


rive when mankind ſhall believe that virtue 
can exiſt beyond the pale of the tenets and 
forms of any particular ſect: when a Britiſh 
ſubject ſhall be allowed to worſhip his God in 5 


the manner he prefers, without having a mark 


ſet upon him,” by being deprived of the 8 


leges to which he ought to be entitled as a 
free citizen of a ſtate which calls itſelf free: 
when reaſon and humanity, burſting into the 


receſſes of political and religious bigotry, ſhall 
wreſt from their graſp that ſceptre with which 


they 8 too long * the world. 
7 " Now 


ay Ye an apology for any, deficiency | 
e executiti of it. 
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It was written amidſt 
frequent interruptions, and in different cir- 
cumſtances, both of health 
8 Having enge Ag 


Rs . 


to ſtate at f 


2 d ſpirits. 
d in it, 1 thought it my duty 
e length the obſervations, of 
ch my own experience, and that of others, 
had put me in poſſeſſion. I have ſtated facts 
which 1 


can ſubſtantiate, and I have pointed 
out (what : appear to me to be) errors; and the 
_ conſequences . from then 


earneſt. de be of ſei 
. 


1 Now Slade this weatiſs, i in gh — 2 
5 _ _ That the motive. which impelled me to under- 


